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WASTE VERSUS SELF-GOVERNMENT 
IN IRELAND. 


Mr. Birrell has lately told us that, financially speaking, Home Rule 
will be a “tight fit.” To me, I must confess, this seems a somewhat 
hard saying, because it impliedly shelves on to the shoulders of 
Ireland a large share of costly sesponsibilities which she never 
undertook. He does not mean that, from a normal and natural 
point of view, Ireland could ever find self-government “a tight fit.” 
That would be absurd. What he means is that she may, perhaps, 
find some. difficulty in paying for her Castle organisation as it now 
stands. But does the fault lie with her? Has she ever undertaken 
this responsibility? Was it she who set up in Dublin the present 
ruinous administrative tangle which is condemned even by the 
Orange men? Most certainly not. On the contrary, she has con- 
tinually pointed out its ever-increasing extravagance. 

The important point to remember is that, on normal and 
natural lines, Ireland can pay, not only for Home Rule, but could 
probably do so at least one-and-a-half times over. From a busi- 
ness point of view her autonomy is a perfectly sound scheme. Sup- 
posing, to take a commercial illustration of what I mean, that it 
were possible for England to hand over Ireland to be governed by 
a chartered company, that company could easily administer the 
thirty-two counties, and make a handsome dividend on the bargain. 
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Given an island the size of Ireland; given an income of be- 
tween nine and ‘ten millions a year; of course, there is not the 
slightest doubt in the world that that island can afford self-govern- 
ment. All thé smaller nations of Europe would be exceedingly 
glad of so great a sum to spend on their home-administration. 
That Ireland should produce so luxurious a revenue is due, as was 
conclusively proved by the Financial Relations Commission in 1896, 
merely to the fact that she is over-taxed. That point, at all events, 
has been admitted by writers of every shade of political opinion. 

For some 5} millions a year Denmark keeps up, not only her 
home-government, but also an army (war-strength about 50,000), a 
fleet of 8 warships, 13 first-class torpedo boats, and various non- 
descript vessels; a royal family, three colonies, a foreign office, 
diplomatic and consular services, and, in fact, all the machinery of 
a separate nation. And for her this is a costly budget. Five or 
six years ago it used to be less by about a million per annum. For 
10} millions, Sweden keeps on foot (besides her home government), 
an army with war-strength of about 250,000, a navy of 13 war- 
ships, 6 destroyers, and 51 torpedo-boats, and, of course, all other 
departments required by a separate nation. For Aome-government, 
taken alone, even Spain pays no more than 15 millions; Portugal 
pays 5, Holland about 3, Norway 44, and so forth; the figures are 
now well-known. But it costs over 10} millions to satisfy the Irish 
home-government. It absorbs this immense sum, although if has 
no external relations to trouble its rest, and no military expenses 
except the million and a half sterling spent annually on constabulary 
for keeping down its own subjects. 

It is obvious, therefore, that Ireland herself could perfectly 
well afford to pay for her own administration. She has more money 
to spend on it than other countries of similar size, simply because 
military, naval, foreign, colonial, and royal expenses do not form 
part of her program. She is, to take a homely comparison, in the 
position of an ordinary labourer or artisan—poor, but perfectly 
solvent. But if you were to present that artisan with a highly- 
organised staff of servants, or a highly-paid house-keeper, or any 
other sort of white elephant, he would probably cease being sol- 
vent, owing to the extra strain on his resources. This is exactly 
the case of Ireland. You have engaged in her name hundreds of 
employés more than she requires, and you annually debit their 
absurdly high salaries against her. In this manner you absorb all 
her money. It is not self-government that causes the “tight fit ” ; 
it is castle-government. 

It seems to be a fine, free-handed administration that England 
has set up in Ireland; always ready to give employment provided 
a man knows where to apply. Out of an adult able-bodied male 
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population of about a million and a half}, rumour says that no less 
than a hundred thousand draw salaries or wages from the State ; 
proportion, one out of fifteen. Rumour, perhaps, exaggerates ; but 
not by any enormous percentage, and anyone doubting this fact 
can verify it for himself from the estimates. If, to this number, 
we add the old-age pensioners, it makes a total of £6,450,000 in 
salaries, wages, pensions, gratuities, and allowances, and I do not 
include travelling allowances in my calculation, because these are 
supposed to be “out-of-pocket” ; 6} millions for employés and pen- 
sioners, is the bill one has to meet. This in Ireland. 

The whole administration of Scotland costs £7,450,500, whica 
is a very high figure compared to those other countries of similar 
size. But the total bill debited against Ireland is £10,712,500! 

Those of us who are over forty will, I think, realise that figures 
such as these are merely the result of England’s policy in the past, 
namely Unionism at any price. She has been doing for years 
exactly what the absentee landlords used to do long ago when they 
felt the prick of conscience, throwing money across the water. 
Often enough it fell in the wrong place or rolled to the wrong 
man, but it enabled them to. say and feel that they spent some of 
their rents in Ireland. Unfortunately, however, when England 
throws money over there it reappears in the revenue returns of 
the following year, duly debited against Ireland. And the more 
costly the machinery she piles up in Dublin the louder she cries 
out that Ireland cannot afford to pay for it. The principle appears 
to be—first make a country bankrupt, and then say that self- 
government is impossible. This is what England did in 1817, when 
she annexed the Irish Treasury. The Conservatives have lately 
been endeavouring to play the same game over Home Rule. 

If we go back to the real and genuine bedrock of truth, the 
expenses of these Irish offices are not in reality chargeable to Ire- 
land. In most cases it is England who is entirely responsible for 
their inception, and in all cases for the sca/e of their expenses. If 
self-government had been granted to Ireland in 1870, when Isaac 
Butt made so magnificent a case, and so strong a demand for it, 
about half these ruinous boards would never have come into exist- 
ence at all ; and those that proved necessary could have been estab- 
lished on a far cheaper basis. If the truth were told, they repre- 
sent in reality a two-fold attempt of England; before 1870 to rule 

1. The total male population of Ireland is 2,100,000 (vide Census) ; but this 
includes babies in arms. There are 480,000 children at the National schools 
alone (vide Estimates 1911-12), besides, of course, the Christian Brothers’ schools 
(40,000 pupils), and others. There are about 180,000 old age pensioners, be- 
sides countless Gavernment pensioners and old 4 y.. not qualified for a 


pension. Deducting also the physically or men unfit, it does not seem 
as if a million and a half were too low an estimate of the able-and-adult male 


population. 
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absolutely in disregard of the people ; since 1870 to buy off Home 
Rule or quell the agitation for it, by dazzling grants of imperial 
money; “imperial” money which, since 1896, we know to be, in 
reality, Irish money; for as soon as the local accounts were 
separated from the imperial contribution, it was proved that Ireland 
paid, and always had paid, far more than she receivéd. 

The history of the Irish Government may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows: Before 1870 the British Chief Secretary could 
usually afford to disregard the people. Then, even to a greater 
degree than now, everything in Ireland centred round the Chief 
Secretary. He touched a spring at the Castle, and his will was 
carried out in the furthest extremities of the land, regardless of 
popular wishes. To carry on this autocratic rule in uefiance of 
democratic forms it was necessary to have a network of faithful 
officials in every county, either highly paid or highly prejudiced. 
They took their cue from the Castle; also their salary. Lord 
Lieutenants of Counties, High Sheriffs, D.L.’s, political judges (at 
£4,000 to £5,000 a year), political recorders (at £2,000), political 
county court judges (£1,400 a year), 65 resident magistrates (20 of 
them at £675 apiece, 32 at £550, and 13 at £425, each, of course, 
with a good pension, as in the case of the other offices), every kind 
of legal or administrative job, commissionerships on boards, 
secretaryships, inspectorships ; all these official appointments and 
countless others numbered by hundreds, were in the hand of the 
Chief Secretary. Through them his will could be carried out in 
every constituency in spite of the voters. And he was obliged to 
pay them well to make sure that they would stand firm against the 
people. 

The majority of these posts have remained in existence down 
to the present day. Many of their salaries are absolutely absurd 
in a country such as Ireland. Even in small offices one finds two 
or three secretaries side by side at £700 to £900 per annum apiece. 
In the more important offices they receive £1,000, £1,500, or 
#2,000 a year. Assistant Secretaries will receive 2s much as £800 
or £1,000 apiece ; all, of course, with pensions to match. In one 
office (by no means the largest) the 26 senior officials absorb 
418,000 annually. Is this business? 

Second-division clerks receive more than a judge of appeal in 
France or Belgium. But it is needless to multiply instances, just as 
it would be unfair to cite individual cases; because the fault does 
not lie with the individual, but with the system. This is the costly 
unionist machine created in defiance of Irish public opinion, and it 
is for this self-same machine that Ireland is now suddenly called 
upon to pay.. Such a demand cannot be just. The old system of 
Unionist rule is to be abandoned, but it is the Union-made machine 
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which still subsists in Dublin. The posts and officials continue 
unchanged to this day, and must naturally remain untouched dur- 
ing the working life of the present holders. But can the expenses 
of the Union-system fairly be debited against Ireland? 

Since 1870 things have gradually altered, especially during the 
twenty years of Tory government. The people, though fewer, 
were evidently more formidable because better-educated. The 
attempt was made to buy off Home Rule with “presents.” This, 
of course, entailed an even higher expenditure than ever before. 

“Settle the land question, and you kill Home Rule,” was the 
Tory motto. Hence the Congested Districts Board, the Estates 
Commissioners, and a dozen land acts piled on top of the Land 
Commission, costing between them all nearly a million a year ex- 
clusive of loans. “Kill Home Rule by kindness,” was another. 
Hence the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
the County Councils (“worse than Home Rule”), the Agricultural 
Grant, at a cost to Ireland of another million a year2 “Twenty 
years of resolute government; law, order, and packed juries.” 
Hence was perpetuated a system of justice and police costing xo 
less than $2,000,000 sterling per annum. The police alone cost 
41,569,366 a year, although in Scotland, where there is more 
prosperity, and consequently more crime, it does not amount to 
#700,000. Ireland is not responsible for such expenses as these. 
They were estimated without regard to her capabilities. She 
would never have undertaken them independently. In some cases 
they have been actually forced on her. Then why did 
they ever arise? Because they represent the determined 
attempt of England, a very rich nation, to carry out her own 
policy in Ireland regardless of expense; the protracted effort of 
many years to achieve the impossible, namely, to make Unionism 
a success at any price. 

The proposition, therefore, laid before the country is this: Is 
Ireland to pay for the Unionist form of government, large portions 


2. As far as the administrative machine is concerned, the net results of 
“Killing Home Rule with kindness,’’ are simply the following three: Firstly, the 
doles go into the pockets of Conservative nominees; secondly, the said Con- 
servative nominees are set up in high places to serve their party for life; and, 
thirdly, their salaries are debited on the already ruinously high estimates 
against Ireland. Thus, a three-fold object is attained. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that this is an exaggeration. If so, let my 
critics refer to the Government return of salaried officials, obtained on July 
12th, 1906, that is to say, almost immediately after the twenty years of Con- 
servative government. In it are enumerated 1611 of the principal officials 
serving in Irish offices. It includes most of the highly-paid posts; almost all 
those which are worth having, or which are worth giving to one’s followers. 

All these appointments are filled by nomination. Of the 1611, no less 
than 1392 were given either by nomination pure and simple (626), or accom- 
panied only by . paves examination (766). The remaining 219 had been 
selected by “limited competition” among candidates who first obtained nomina- 
tions. Quid apertius? 

Many of Officials are pa.d thousands a year. 
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of which she never wanted? This is what she will inevitably be 
compelled to do for some years to come, because financial reform 
is a thing that must come slowly and gradually, so as to avoid 
injuring individuals. 

But it should be remembered that the present governmental 
machine in Dublin is a purely Unionist fabric, although it happens 
at this moment to be administered by Liberals. Ireland is living 
under the machinery of Unionism just as completely as if Mr. 
Balfour were still in power. First bankrupt the nation, and then 
argue that the financial difficulties make self-government impos- 
sible—thus runs the record of Unionism. But if the present system 
of government from Westminster continues, it is not merely Ireland 
that will be ruined: her expenses will very soon constitute a 
serious drain on England also. By 1920 England will be making 
a clear loss of five or six millions a year upon Irish administration, 
without producing even the smallest satisfactory result over there, 
unless it be satisfactory to breed fresh hordes of unnecessary offi- 
cials (I do not hesitate to say “ unnecessary,” because it is evident 
that all other nations prosper with far smaller establishments). A 
loss of five or six millions a year is worth considering in this era of 
Dreadnoughts. And this figure of five or six millions is not a mere 
prophecy ; it is a calculation founded on the past figures of English 
expenditure in Ireland. 

They actually double themselves every twenty years, although 
the population diminishes by about eleven per cent. In 1870 they 
amounted to under three millions. In 1890 to over five millions. 
In 1910 to over 10} millions, all debited against Ireland. And each 
succeeding year shows a fresh increase. The fact is, Mr. Bull, if 
you insist on managing Irish affairs, and run up an account at that 
rate, you will presently end by having to pay the deficit yourself. 
No other country in the world is charged on a scale even approach- 
ing to this. The extravagance is not the fault of Ireland. She 
has never been allowed to manage her own affairs, and has had 
no chance of economising. In any case, whatever money she saved 
always went back to the Treasury in London, so that there was 
absolutely no incentive to economy. 

In this connection it would be well to remind our readers that 
last year (1910) was the first occasion in all history on which Ireland 
has ever been run at a loss. This deficit, if, indeed, there be a 
deficit, ought not to prove very heavy as yet. But before deciding 
that it exists, we have still to see how far the “true” revenue, 
quoted by the Treasury, is in reality true. And in any case, with 
ordinary care, this expenditure could soon be. reduced—if there 
were a representative body whose interest it was to keep the country 
solvent. The old age pensions will automatically decrease as the 
present generation dies out, for it represents, of course, the pen- 
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sioners of 70 years ago, that is to say, of a time when Ireland’s 
population numbered twice as many as now. This diminution 
alone should be sufficient to turn any balance that at present exists. 

Finally, one may be asked: What is to be done? 

The answer is—nothing; or, at all events, very little. It is 
impossible to begin by cutting down salaries or dismissing em- 
ployés. Such conduct would be an iniquitous breach of public 
faith. Everyone on earth must be able to realise that fact. But, 
as the present holders retire on their pensions, it will be possible 
to arrange matters on a more economical basis. It is the present 
period therefore the next few years, that constitutes the only serious 
part of the outlook. England should help, if necessary, in tiding 
over this period, in gradually smoothing away the tangle which she 
herself has created. In doing so, she will be pursuing by far the 
wisest policy, even financially; for if the Irish Government con- 
tinues on its unionist lines for another decade, it will become, as 
we have seen, a serious drain on the British taxpayer. 

There is also another reason. We seem at the present 
moment to have reached the beginning of a new phase in the 
history of the Empire. © It is quite possible that we may soon 
evolve some feasible scheme of imperial federation, or at all events 
of closer ties, with the colonies. It is very desirable that at such a 
point of departure England should start with a clear record. One 
realises the importance of this fact when one sees discussions still 
in progress even to this day, as to whether she ever gave sufficient 
assistance to her American colonies; whether they owed her any 
debt of gratitude. And in this connection we may note that Eng- 
land has taken care to deal generously with the Transvaal. 

Now, the past history of English relations with Ireland is, as 
everyone knows, a national disgrace, far, far worse than those with 
the Boers. It cannot now be altered, and I do not refer to it in 
order to rake up evil-memories, but simply to point out that the 
past injuries can only be wiped out by present good treatment. 
This is the first occasion on which England has really had a chance 
of showing disinterested generosity; of making genuine repara- 
tion. Her former attempts at mending matters have all been 
imbued with a strong flavour of self-interest. If the opportunity 
should arise, let her seize it. Any assistance given to Ireland to 
help a Home Rule administration at this moment, will be a very, 
very wise action; a piece of consummate statesmanship ; it will be 
money gratefully received. It will close for ever the mouths of 
detractors of England, both in Ireland and abroad. It will pass 
into history as a genuine act of goodwill. Finally, and perhaps 
most important of all, it will create an excellent and lasting im- 
pression throughout America and the colonies. 

G. F. H. BERKELEY. 
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INDIRECT PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. : 


THE Report of the Royal Commission appointed to enquire into 
Electoral Systems was certainly a most pessimistic affair. It 
allowed that our present electoral system is full of faults and 
anomalies. But all alternative systems are worse. Our system, 
bad as it is, is the best of all possible systems. The Commission 
were satisfied that they had considered any of the three hundred 
existing systems that were worth considering. But they are all 
open to certain fatal objections, and there is no likelihood of any 
better system being devised. 

But even if it is impossible to invent an absolutely ideal system 
are we to abandon all hope of reducing to insignificance the ad- 
mitted faults and anomalies of our present one? It is strange that 
the Commission did not think it worth their while to examine 
whether there were not any features common to all systems hither- 
to devised, and, if so, whether these features might not be changed. 
If the representation of small scattered minorities that cannot ob- 
tain a majority in any one constituency is not to be favoured, and 
if the division of the entire electorate into a number of compara- 
tively small constituencies has considerable advantages, may it not 
still be possible to ensure that the several large parties that are 
able to return a number of members shall have a voting power 
approximately proportioned to the values of the different majorities 
obtained in the different constituencies? At present, ten narrow 
majorities of a single vote count as much for a party as ten majori- 
tive of five thousand each. Surely, there can be no difficulty in 
remedying this anomaly. The fact is that all the systems that 
came under consideration agreed in regarding as sacred the one 
principle of our present system that works any great injustice— 


1. The suggested system is called Zndirect Proportional Representation 
because it attempts to attain the essential objects of Proportional Representation 
indirectly. It does not attempt to devise a means by which every small 
minority (¢.g., Prohibitionists, etc.), may be directly represented ne 
their numerical strength, But it does attempt to devise a means by which 

ies that are able to win some constituencies may be indirectly represented 
in other constituencies where they are in a minority. This end is sought to be 
obtained by removing the existing defect of there being no mean between success 
and failure to return a member for a constituency. 
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the principle, namely, that the vote of every member returned must 
count as one, and no less, no matter how small his majority. So 
long as no attack is made on this principle, the attempts at rectify- 
ing its ill-effects must be circuitous. The only question is 
whether the obvious method of remedying the above anomaly 
would, in practice, have any very far-reaching effects, or whether 
it would leave matters much as they stand—whether, in other 
words, the improvemeant would be real, or only theoretical. 

It may be remembered that the Commission attached consider- 
able importance to a table taken from a paper read by Mr. Rooke 
Corbett to the Manchester Statistical Society. It analysed the 
majorities obtained at the seven elections previous to the last: The 
results were somewhat startling. It would appear from it that the 
Conservative majority of 104 in 1886 should have been a Liberal 
majority of 18. The Liberal majority of 124 after the election at 
the beginning of last year was reduced to 54, and presumably rhe 
majority of 126 obtained by them at the last election would be 
reduced by the same method to somewhat similar dimensions. A 
system which would affect the position of parties to this extent 
would certainly le far-reaching enough in its effect. But are these 
results peculiar to the method of calculation employed by Mr. 
Rooke Corbett ? 

Suppose the division into the different constituencies is to be 
respected, and an evaluation to be made of the different majorities 
separately considered, it is necessary to fix what proportion of the 
entire votes polled must be obtained as a majority in order to give 
the full unit value. If a majority of nine-tenths, say, is to be 
required, then it will be found on experiment that very few mem- 
bers obtain the full proportion. Also the small majorities are aot 
sufficiently distinguished. If too small a proportion is chosen then 
sufficient discrimination is not made between the large majorities. 
Perhaps nine-twentieths is most suitable and convenient generally. 
Differentiation need only be carried to one place of decimals. If 
the member returned gets a majority of eight but less than nine 
twentieths, he may be allowed ‘9 for his majority, and similarly 
down to the lowest majority, which would receive ‘1 as its decimal 
value. A couple of illustrations of the above method of calcula- 
tion may be given, taking West Hampshire, South, and West- 
minster, as examples. 


WEST HAMPSHIRE, SOUTH. 
Majority. Decimal Value. 


W. J. Thorne (Labour) ... 9,508 ... 4688 ... 7 
Capt. T. W. C. Carthew (C.) 4,820 





Total votes polled .......... 14,328 
One Twentieth .............. 7164 
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WESTMINSTER. 
Majority. Decimal Value. 
W. L. A. B. Burdett-Coutts (C.) 3,397... 2109... 1 





H. de Pass (Liberal) ......... 1,228 
Total votes polled ......... 4,025 
One-Twentieth .............. 231°2 


In the second of the above cases the full nine-twentieths 
majority is obtained, and accordingly the value allowed is 1. !n 
the first, over six and less than seven twentieths are obtained, so 
the decimal value is *7. 

It is further necessary to decide what decimal value should be 
given in the case of members returned unopposed. Perhaps the 
best course is to assume, for the purpose of a first calculation, that 
all such members would have obtained the full nine-twentieths 
majority. It is not a very violent assumption, and the effect of 
making other different assumptions may be subsequently con- 
sidered. It is also necessary to decide what should be done in the 
case of double constituencies. Where two candidates of the same 
party were successful, and were only opposed by one candidate of 
another party, the first and third may be taken as if constituting 
one constituency, and the second and third as if constituting an- 
other. Where there were two candidates of each party, the frst 
and fourth, and second and third may be taken together. Where 
there were five, the first, fourth and fifth, and the second, third, and 
fifth may be separately grouped. 

The result of the calculation is to represent the aggregate of 
all majorities according to their decimal values as 320°2, distri- 
buted as follows :— 

Liberal. Conservative, Labour. Nationalist. Ind. Nationalist. 





London 6°7 13°77 I°2 
Boroughs nee 2 - ie 
English 146 17°7 5°6 I- 
Boroughs 4 10 on san 
English 22°5 22°1 38 
Counties 10 46 3 
Wales 67 "3 28 
10 is wind 
Scotland 17 1°3 9 
11 Zs eee an ove 
Ireland ‘I 2°9 eee 14 2:2 
wt 11 nae 49 4 
102°6 130 17°3 64 6°3 


Accordingly, the value of the coalition majority is 60°2 out of 
320°2, which is equivalent to a majority of 124°2 out of 670. That 
majority is, therefore, practically unaffected. But the Conserva- 
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tives, instead of being merely equal in strength to the Liberals, 
ought to have a majority of 57°3. If, however, it is assumed that 
the average majority in the uncontested seats would only have 
been worth *7, then the coalition majority would be 54°5 out of 
271°3, which is equivalent to 134°5, and the estimated majority 
which the Conservatives should have over the Liberals would be 
40°2 out of 670. If all the Liberal and Conservative unopposed 
seats had been contested, and the strength of the Liberals were is 
the result to be equal to that of the Conservatives, then they would 
have had to win all their unopposed seats by the full nine- 
twentieths majority, and not lose the others by more than ‘6 
majorities.2 . 

From the above calculations, it is quite evident that unless ihe 
Conservatives were much more remiss in contesting seats than the 
Liberals, which is not a very plausible assumption, the present 
coalition majority is very fairly representative of what ought to be 
the majority of the coalition simply considered as an aggregate. 
What, then, is the explanation of the startling results of the 
analysis supplied by Mr. Rooke Corbett, which the Commission 
accepted as probably representing the truth as correctly as circum- 
stances will permit? It is not far to seek. That analysis ignores 
the whole system upon which our present representation is based. 
It regards all the different constituencies as rolled into one im- 
mense constituency. The anomaly to which its results are due is 
not the anomaly of small majorities counting as much as large, 
but that of a constituency of 2,000 counting as much as one of 
20,000. It did not require Mr. Rooke Corbett to tell us that if the 
representation of Ireland and London was to be adjusted propor- 
tionately to the number of electors in each, the combined majority 
of all parties over the Conservatives would be greatly reduced. 
An analysis which does not treat the different constituencies as 
separate units must give results quite different from any obtained 
under the present system. Mr. Rooke Corbett’s table is very rele- 
vant tothe question of redistribution, but it was wholly irrelevant 
to the question which the Commission were considering. For it 
contains nothing to show that what he regards as the majority that 
ought to have been obtained at the several elections would not 
have been obtained, or approximately obtained, on a redistribution 
of seats, apart from any system of proportional representation 
whatever. 


2. Since writing the above, I have made an estimate of the aggregate values 
of the majorities obtained at the election of 1886, at which the Unionists ob- 
tained a majority of 116. According to my calculation the estimated majori- 
ties, counting uncontested seats at the full value, is as follows :—Conservatives 
164.4, Liberals 86, Liberal Unionists 50.7, Nationalists 78. This would give a 
Unionist majority of 50.9 out of 379.1, which is equivalent to 89.9 out of 670, 
instead of the actual majority of 116. Counting the uncontested seats at .7, the 
Unionist majority would be 43 out of 312.2, equivalent to 92.2 out of 670. 
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The fact that the estimate effected by means of decimal values 
being assigned to the different majorities does not disturb the 
relative position of the coalition and the Conservatives, does not 
show that the present system works out satisfactorily in practice. 
It shows that the relation between the Liberals and the Conser- 
vatives would be substantially affected, as well as that between the 
Liberals and the Irish and Labour parties. Besides, if effect were 
to be given in divisions in the House to the different decimal 
values, the conditions under which elections would take place and 
the considerations which would influence electors would be materi- 
ally altered. This could easily be done. However satisfied a mem- 
ber who gets returned by the narrowest possible majority may he 
with himself, there is no real reason why his importance should 
not be reduced to a mere decimal fraction of the full unit. Each 
member could be given a number of voting cards for use on divi- 
sions. These would show his constituency and the decimal value 
of his opinion on every subject. To facilitate the addition of the 
votes by the tellers, the different cards could be coloured dif- 
ferently for sorting purposes, according to the decimal values. It 
does not take long to calculate that fifty *3 cards count 15. ‘f 
this would remove the anomalies and injustices of our present 
electoral system, it would certainly be a more simple course than 
that of abolishing that system entirely, and taking what the Com- 
mission saw would be a leap in the dark. The Commission felt 
that it would be impossible to say where we would be under the 
least objectionable system of proportional representation that came 
under their notice. But the effect of the system above suggested 
can be prognosticated with tolerable accuracy’ 

In the case of an electorate such as ours what the proposed 
system would mean would be that a small number of constituencies 
for which some particular question was a main issue could not 
have their interests on that question prejudiced by a large majority 
of other constituencies for which that interest was of minor im- 
portance, and some other issue, on which opinion was divided, 
dominant. The vital interests of no considerable portion of the 
country could be sacrificed for interests of less vital importance to 
the rest of the community. For the portion vitally affected would 


3. I am quite aware that the scheme above proposed has to face a strong 
prejudice against assigning different values to the vote of members of Parlia- 
ment. But there is no alternative between such a scheme, and either resting 
contented with the anomalies of our present system, or else adopting one or 
other of the systems which the Commission showed to be open to grave 
objections. The latter objections are real, but that of prejudice is merely one 
of sentiment. It may also be mentioned that the most favoured system of 
proportional representation rests on the fiction that third or fourth preferences 
are as valuable as first selections. Why should a quota of 20,000 original first 
votes count no more than a quota of 5,000 such votes, and 15,000 more alterna- 
tive preferences? The system does not provide a representation truly propor- 
—> votes of really equal value. Hence, it only substitutes one anomaly 
for another. 
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return members whose votes would all have their full value, where- 
as the average value of the votes of the members of the other 
constituencies would probably be only °4 or ‘5. 

Those who object to the present controlling position of the 
Irish Nationalist Party would naturally object to a system which 
would still further increase the strength of that party. But if 
Ireland were to receive Home Rule, and if, supposing Irish mem- 
bers were to be retained in the Imperial Parliament, the number 
of Irish seats were to be reduced, this objection would be removed. 
And, in any event, the tendency of the system seems equitable 
enough when disinterestedly considered. It seems only fair that 
the paramount interests of a minority should receive greater weight 
than that warranted by the numerical strength of that minority, in 
all cases where the interest in question is of relatively minor im- 
portance to the rest of the community. There is something to be 
said for the party who pleads, “ This may be sport for you, but it is 
death to us.” This is the only sort of protection for minorities 
that deserves serious consideration. 

Whatever interested parties may think, it is difficult to see why 
constituencies which are’ flourishing and increasing in size under a 
given régime of government, have much to complain. Their re- 
presentation does not require to be increased. On the other hand, 
if the population is flowing, for instance, into the great cities, it 1s 
important that the value of the county constituencies should not be 
diminished. It may be said that if the interests of the cultivators 
of the land were to be too prejudicially affected, this would re-act 
unfavourably upon the interests of the great towns. But that is an 

‘argument that cuts both ways. The welfare of the great towns is 
of concern to the small country towns. Hence, secondary and in- 
direct interests may be left out of count. The primary interest of 
each is for themselves. 

The advocates of any proposed system of proportional repre- 
sentation ought to be quite clear as to what is sought, and what is 
not sought to be attained by their system. If the object is to 
remedy the anomaly of small majorities counting as much as large, 
then the system above advocated accomplishes that end in a far 
more direct and simple manner than the system that commended 
itself to the Commission. If it is the anomaly of small consti- 
tuencies counting as much as large, then redistribution is the imme- 
diate remedy. But if the intention is to give a chance to a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of fancy parties of one or two members each, 
then make the constituencies as large, the lists of candidates as 
long, and the number of preferences as many as possible. There 
are a number of fads that could obtain their quota of adherents 
out of a sufficiently large electorate. Most of us would be ready 

to give our sixth or seventh preference to the whims of some 
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eccentric. Indeed, few of us could preserve our sobriety of judg- 
ment as far as a third or fourth choice. Probe sufficiently deep, 
and the weak spot is sure to be found. 

The suggested system may now be considered somewhat nar- 
rowly. Quite apart from the degree to which it might affect the 
relative positions of the great parties it would have the advantage 
of making every elector feel that his vote was of some value, either 
positively or negatively. Except in the case of constituencies with 
very large majorities, the votes of the minority would at least count 
towards keeping down the decimal value of the majority of the 
successful candidate. When there is a large turn-over of votes at 
an election, it is disheartening to the voters who have gone over 
from one party to the other to find that they have, perhaps, *e- 
duced a majority of 3,000 to one of 300, and yet have accomplished 
nothing. But if they were, by this means, to succeed in reducing 
the voting power of the member returned from 1 to ‘1, they would 
be more likely to feel satisfied with the result. Such a prospect 
would also induce a larger number of electors to go to the poll in 
the case of constituencies where the return of a particular candi- 
date is a foregone conclusion. The majorities would, therefore, 
give a more reliable index of the true sentiments of the whole 
body of the electors than is at present the case, where it is in- 
certain how many abstained from voting because they knew their 
vote could not win or lose the seat. A further natural result 
would be the contesting of practically every seat. This would 
prevent any stagnation of local interest in public affairs. Besides, 
no matter how large the majority in a constituency, it is well to be 
able to see at once the growth of any change of opinion. 

There is, however, a fault in our present system, the ill-effe=ts 
of which would be accentuated by the changes proposed. For a 
split vote is made to tell its tale in every case. Suppose a Liberal 
is returned, and a Labour candidate is second or third, the votes 
given to the latter keep down the Liberal’s decimal value. [f 
the Labour candidate is third his votes do not exactly count with 
those of the Conservative, but they increase the total number of 
votes polled, and thus make the Liberal majority relatively 'ess. 
On the present system a split vote has generally no effect at all, 
or else gives the seat to a candidate other than the most popular. 
If, then, the suggested system were not modified to meet this case, 
as even the present system ought to be, a further effort would 
have to be made to avoid split votes. It may be said that there 
is no real reason for a modification, and that it is only the natural 
and proper result of a house being divided against itself, that 't 
should fall to the ground. But that is to deny the right of a 
minority to express their opinion without prejudice. There is 
much to be said in favour of allowing some scope to the expres- 
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sion of a second preference. To meet the exigencies of the case 
it might be provided that where more than two candidates stood 
for a seat, any candidate might, at a time and in a manner pre- 
scribed, signify that, in the event of a named candidate polling 
more votes than himself, he desired his votes to be added to those 
of such other candidate, and that the returning officer should give 
effect to a desire so signified. There might then be printed on the 
ballot paper, under the name of such candidate (whom we may call 
C): “Votes given for C are liable to be transferred to B.” Such 
a course seems more advisable than that of throwing upon the 
electors themselves the duty of expressing their preference, ‘which, 
if the first choice is given, can in practice generally be foretold. 
If an elector does not approve of the desire signified, he need not 
vote for the candidate. If many disapprove they may put up a 
candidate of their own. The provision is one which might ad- 
visedly be grafted on to the present system, even if the latter 
were not otherwise amended. It would tend to prevent much ill- 
feeling between parties in the main sympathetic, but divided on 
some points, if the whole strength of the candidate, of whichever 
party was less successful, were to be devoted to the service of the 
other. While the free expression of difference of opinion would be 
favourcd, the union of interest on broader issues would be emphasised. 

The suggested system might be further modified by another 
supplementary provision. It might be provided that in the case of 
the same member being returned for two or more constituencies 
he might add the decimal value of his majority in each case so as 
to make up the full unit, If so desired, it might even be provided 
that if the sum of the decimal values of his majorities as a mem- 
ber of each constituency, for which he was returned, exceeded 1, 
he might bestow any decimal value up to I on any other member 
returned so far as might be required to enable such member to 
make up the decimal value of his vote to its full strength. 

Such a provision would add considerable collateral advantages 
to the system. At present the best men are often given safe 
seats, whereas it would seem more advisable that they should con- 
test those that are doubtful. But if a member returned for seve- 
ral constituencies were allowed to add up the decimal values of his 
votes in respect of each, it would be certain that most of the 
leading members of each party would contest at least one doubtful 
seat, in addition to one that was fairly safe. By this means, the 
number of members in the House, which is at present of somewhat 
unwieldy dimensions, would be reduced, while the advantage of 
there being a large number of constituencies would be retained. 
Besides this, the not very pleasing task of fighting hopeless seats 
might be given to some of the candidates allowed to stand for 
those which were safe. 
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It is difficult to conjecture to what extent the number of 
members in the House would be reduced as the natural result of 
such a provision. But, apart from the above considerations, 
economy would lead some, if not all, parties to attempt some re- 
duction. The suggested system would thus provide a means for 
accomplishing something more than it promised, namely, the elimi- 
nation from the House of a number of members who might be 
more profitably employed elsewhere, and on different pursuits, and 
would save a considerable amount of useless expense to any par- 
ties that required to husband their resources. 

The advantages of the proposed system, as modified by the 
suggested supplementary provisions, may now be summarised as 
follows :— 

1. It immediately and directly remedies the anomaly of insig- 
nificant majorities counting as much as those representing a prac- 
tically unanimous electorate. 

2. It would prevent a small turn-over of votes at an election 
effecting a quite disproportionate change in the position of the 
parties. It would thus eliminate the element of chance affecting 
our present elections. 

3. Within certain limits it would give every vote a value, posi- 
tive or negative, and would thus make electors more diligent m 
the exercise of their privilege. 

4. It would make the election a more reliable index of public 
opinion. 

5. It would prevent the primary interests of a small number 
of constituencies being sacrificed to mere secondary interests of a 
much larger number. It would thus protect minorities in the one 
case in which they deserve protection. 

6. It would prevent the unsatisfactory effects of split votes, 
and, in addition, would encourage the right and left wings of par- 
ties to consult the electors and obtain a verdict. At the same time 
the friendly arrangement as to transfer of votes would avoid the 
present unpleasant negotiations as to which of two candidates is to 
stand down in order to prevent the possibility of a result distasteful 
to both. 

7. It would reduce the number of members in Parliament, and 
effect a saving of time and expense. 

8. It presents no difficulty in connection with bye-elections. 
On the other hand, it enhances their value, since it would make 
all elections more keenly contested, and the decimal value of the 
majority would more strikingly indicate any change of feeling. 

9. It would, in general, reform the first chamber, which the 
Royal Commission were unable to regard as truly representative 
on the present system of election. 


JAMES CREED MEREDITH. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL OPIUM 
CONFERENCE, 


JULY Ist has been decided upon as the date for the meeting of 
the International Opium Conference, which is to continue the work 
and, we trust, to clinch the resolutions of the Shanghai Opium 
Commission. America again taking the lead, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Italy, Portugal, the 
Netherlands, have accepted her invitation to attend, with Japan, 
Siam, Persia and last, but not least, China. The famous edict 
promulgated at Peking on September 20th, 1906, has been backed 
by the determination of the whole Chinese nation to get rid of the 
opium evil. The Flowery Kingdom, transforming itself, accom- 
plished even more than it promised (Times of April 28th), when 
striking the bargain of a gradual cessation of the cultivation of 
poppy versus a gradual diminution of the importation of Indian 
opium. The Chinese measures taken against the drug have pro- 
duced indubitable results, remarks a French observer (M. Rouire, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes). It would be easy fo multiply 
these testimonies to China’s great achievement by the evidence 
of scores of travellers; the “latest comes from the province of 
Yunnan, where the disappearance of opium is described as won- 
derful. (Times of May 2nd: “The New China”). Her faithful 
attitude has been commended in official documents; her success is 
attracting attention everywhere. 

At Shanghai, in February, 19009, a resolution proposed by 
one of the delegates of the United States of America, to record 
the Commission’s “sense in favour of the principle of an inter- 
national conference for the solution of the (opium) problem,” was 
defeated, but the idea therefore not being given up, and, con- 
tinuing its warfare on opium as an agent of moral and physical 
degeneration, the administration at Washington set Dr. Hamilton 
Wright, from whom the resolution in question had emanated, to 
the task of evolving the programme for a conference, as contem- 
plated, whose aim would be to translate into a binding treaty 
the desiderata agreed upon at Shanghai, with the additions and 
modifications further discussion might prove desirable ; in a word, 
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to arrive at final conclusions, to strike at the root of the poison- 
tree, After the necessary diplomatic correspondence, American 
insistance has conquered the obstacles which blocked the path to 
an attempt at something beyond purely verbal reform, and the Con- 
ference is to take place at The Hague, in the camp of real reform’s 
most inveterate enemy. It comes very opportune, the minds being 
prepared by the spectacle of China’s vigorous struggle to free her- 
self, exemplified in the agitation of the young National Assembly, 
denouncing the Treaty of Tientsin and forestalling the issue of the 
negotiations for a revision of the agreement entered into in 1907, 
with a view to the extinction of the opium trade within, at most, 
two years. Though the Indian Government has constantly ob- 
jected, on financial grounds, to any such drastic alteration (Zimes 
of April 21st), there is a fair prospect of the wishes expressed at 
Peking being fully met, even if a new arrangement leads to the 
sacrifice of Indian revenue, or the necessity of Imperial grants in 
compensation for the loss of colonial revenue.1! 

Anyway, the Indian opposition is perfectly above board, an 
epithet hardly applicable to the attitude of Holland, the essence of 
whose opium policy is to seem, not to be righteous, words passing 
for glorious deeds. Though her children of colonial reform are 
come to the birth, there is no strength to bring torth, and the more 
weakness, the more shuffling to obscure the true situation. In the 
matter of opium, a continuous comedy is going on at The Hague, 
performance limping far behind the expectations raised by the 
booming posters, iniquity trying to hide behind beautiful assur- 
ances. The farming system had led to the gravest abuses, bribery 
and corruption of the worst kind; but the Regie, with the State 
stretching its monopoly and conducting also the retail business, 
an innovation which was destined to limit, nay, to suppress the 
sale and the use of the drug, and—strange combination !—to bene- 
fit the exchequer at the same time, proved to the natives a Grecian 
gift indeed. From the beginning, it became clear that the so- 
called reform hinged solely on the latter part of the programme, 
and that the new dispensation, instead of discouragement, meant 
encouragement of the opium habit, to satisfy the cry for always 
more revenue. And yet, the Dutch delegates at Shanghai nad the 
2ffrontery to propose resolutions to the effect that the Dutch 
methods of dealing with the evil (badly copied, it should be added, 
from those operating in French Indo-China) ought to be pro- 
claimed a model for all nations to follow! The good sense of the 


1. Since writing this, the negotiations have terminated in a new agreement 
between the British and Chinese Governments, signed on May 8th, which, in 
the words of Zhe Times, heralds the early disappearance of the opium traffic 
between India and Chinese ports. 
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other delegates, however, brushed these resolutions aside, notwith- 
standing the claptrap of the Dutch statements, based on data 
manufactured for the occasion, padded up with moonshine. 

On paper, everything in the Dutch East Indies, opium legis- 
lation in theory and practice like the rest, is just perfect. Even 
the bulk of the Dutch people does not know any better, thanks 
to the cooked colonial reports and an annual debate on the colonial 
budget which, talking of models, is a model of the parliamentary 
treatment accorded to national affairs on the lines once pithily 
indicated to the writer by a Neapolitan vetturino, engaged for a 
drive after the good fellow had been refreshed by a violent out- 
burst of his lady’s authority: Non 22 come 22, £2 com’ ella dice— 
it is not as it is, it is as she says it is. The judicious represent1- 
tives of free, intelligent constituents, exactly like the submissive 
husband, attacked by his Giuseppina’s chop-logic, do not contra- 
dict, but swallow ministerial evasions and subterfuges whole, to 
preserve peace in the house of colonial give and take between the 
ins and outs. If Lord Minto expatiated recently, like many retired 
Viceroys before him, on the drawbacks of parliamentary meddlinz, 
Viscount, then still Mr. Morley, pointed out what trouble must 
accrue from a Minister of State’s practical irresponsibility. Dutch 
Ministers for the Colonies enjoy that privilege; they are practic- 
ally never called to account, partly because of the astoundinz 
ignorance of Parliament, generally speaking, in colonial matters ; 
partly because of a tacit understanding that colonial plums shail 
be evenly divided, whatever happens; partly because of indiffer- 
ence for the colonies in any other aspect than that of a milch cow. 
Ministers for the Colonies are lumped with the party or faction 
they belong to; party questions rule the votes and stand para- 
mount, not the weal or woe of the teeming millions of the Queen’s 
subjects over the water, who exercise neither directly nor indirectly 
the slightest influence on the polls. Party manceuvres and subtle 
denials will do to restore confidence when some inquisitive enfant 
terrible of the opposition lays stress on some more than usually 
atrocious “irregularity,” ¢.g., the indiscriminate killing of women 
and children in Atjeh and elsewhere. The Minister for the 
Colonies has not been informed, and, since he has not been in- 
formed, it cannot be true2; he denies. If his denial cannot be 
maintained, the truth, namely Ae truth, the unofficial truth, be- 
coming too glaringly evident and correspondingly inconvenient, 
he will inquire, he will appoint a commission to investigate the 
case, 2.¢. to put it out of sight, shelve, bury it. 

2. Last month again, when the plague had broken out in Java, and all the 


— rang with it, the Dutch Minister for the Colonies still lacked accurate in- 
ormation on the subject. 
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To return to opium: 

The ostensible purpose of the Regie, replacing the Farm, was 
to fight the opium habit and it is officially given out that, since its 
introduction, the consumption of the drug diminishes. Yet, the 
revenue derived from it moves in an upward direction, conformable 
to the second desideratum, which only an officially constituted 
brain could ever combine with the first; and the sale of Govern- 
ment opium increases, not to mention the clandestine supply, notably 
in the residencies Samarang and Kadu. Even the members of 
the Second Chamber of the States General cannot conceai thir 
astonishment at the fact that, notwithstanding the representations 
of Government, the “ brown fairy” has a firmer grip on the natives 
under the Regie than formerly under the Farm. Government meets 
the objections, officially, in high sounding ministerial declarations 
of lofty intent, and, unofficially, by means of the “inspired” daily 
press and a corps of equally “inspired” pamphleteers flourish- 
ing the two-fold excuse that, firstly, the increase of consumption is 
but apparent because the population increases too; secondly, that 
less opium is smuggled in and therefore the smokers who used to 
patronise the smugglers, now have to repair to the Government 
shops for their accustomed rations, a circumstance which naturally 
affects the legitimate sale and also tends to an apparent increase 
of the quantity consumed. The lameness of this plea in extenua- 
tion of sin is not apparent but deplorably real, as the under- 
following will demonstrate. 

Regarding the increase of population : 

The fun of this excuse lies herein that the official figures 
representing the number of inhabitants at this or that 
date in this or that sub-division of the Dutch East 
Indies, are the merest guess work. There never has been 
a census in the proper sense of the word, even for the star 
island Java, not to speak of the exterior possessions. Nay, the 
figures for the capital cities leap up and down in the official direc- 
tory with such fantastic springs and bounds, that they rather seem 
the effect of wild dreams, during the official slumbers of the official 
compilers after a substantial lunch between and overlapping office 
hours, than an approach to correct enumeration. From wus the 
reliability may be gathered of the data every five years, not col- 
lected, but improvised to suit the requirements of their superiors, 
by the native chiefs in the villages. Revised at the provincial 
bureaux to suit the requirements of Batavia, the results of this 
census @ /a grosse morbleu, are again touched up at the several 
directorial departments to suit the requirements of the Hague— 
and in such a hocus-pocus the Government seeks arguments for pal- 
liating its nefarious coercion to spread the opium habit! But, 
supposing that in the period from 1904 to 1908 the population has 
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increased by four per cent., as alleged, though, in the sugar-plant- 
ing localities of East Java complaints are heard, on the contrary, 
of an increasing shortage of labourers, does this explain the in- 
crease of the consumption of opium in some regions with thirty 
per cent.? 

Regarding contraband opium: - 

At the time of the introduction of the Regie it was made 
sufficiently clear that the success of that measure depended largely, 
if not wholly, on effective means for the repression of the clandes- 
tine trade, still more than formerly because, under the Farm, the 
Chinese middlemen could be trusted to relieve Government of that 
care, in so far, namely, as they did not smuggle themselves, while 
under the new dispensation an immense amount of Chinese capital 
was sure to be shifted to the illegitimate traffic from the legitimate, 
henceforth barred to it. Nevertheless, the Government opium 
police, by land and by sea, remained, and remains, ludicrously in- 
efficient. The assertion that smuggling is now almost a thing of 
the past disagrees entirely with the facts, vide the notices inserted 
day by day in the Batavia, Samarang and Surabaya papers, re- 
lating to seizures of the forbidden, handled by the small fry among 
the contrabandists, the large fishes escaping the net according to 
custom; to cosy, private opium-dens with a numerous clientéle, 
who appreciate madat of better quality and withal cheaper than 
the Government stuff; to chandu, deliverable by mail under the 
auspices of unwitting Government postal authorities and letter- 
carriers, more innocent, without doubt, than the very high official 
of yore, who used to carry among his luggage, when on his tours 
of inspection, certain large, padlocked boxes, confided to him, un- 
suspicious of their contents, by his dear friend, the opium farmer, 
and addressed to that worthy’s factors in the interior. Petty 
offenders being sentenced to hard labour in the chain-gang, who 
were really the unjust in those days? And now, who are the un- 
just in this era of colonial ethics, displayed at The Hague to divert 
the attention from abominable shortcomings in the East Indies? 

The noise of that display has its note of uneasiness, and no 
more positive indication of a secret feeling of guilt could be given 
than the window dressing we see Holland engaged in to make a 
brave show at the International Opium Conference shortly to be 
held within her confines. Already at the Opium Meeting held in 
Edinburgh after the Missionary Conference of last year had ended 
its sittings, one of the Dutch delegates, without any personal 
knowledge of the conditions in the Dutch East Indies, repeated 
the information received for the occasion from a “ Dutch politician,” 
a term in its unconscious irony most felicitously expressive of the 
why and wherefore of the orator’s charming description of Dutch 
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colonial policy, especially beneficial in its relations to opium. But 
we did not, and do not, hear of steps taken to introduce the license 
system, which accomplished so much in Formosa and the Philip- 
pines; the ministerial promise thereanent made in 1900, served 
its object and was forgotten. The areas closed against opium 
were also to be extended. This statement, satisfactory on the 
face of it, excited, however, a good deal.of suspicion in those whose 
memory went a few years back; the same excellent intention had 
been advertised in favour of the Regie, preliminary to the throwing 
open to opium of Bantam and the Preanger Regencies, two resi- 
dencies comprising a territory about equal in size to the whole of 
the Netherlands, delivered to the mercies of the Regie for the 
benefit of the Government’s retail business, without consulting the 
native chiefs, though at their instance closed against opium under 
the Farm. But the International Conference, looming in the dis- 
tance, moved the Governor-General at Buitenzorg, probably at the 
instigation of the Colonial Office at the Hague, to a step which 
should set all suspicion at fest and prove convincingly that reform 
in the Dutch East Indies is no empty word; in December last an 
edict appeared purporting to banish the drug from the residency 
Banka and Dependencies. The managers of the docile press hav- 
ing got their cue, took the matter up in the nght spirit and ex- 
panded in praise, extolling the noble work of “stamping out the 
unspeakable” in “our Asiatic island domain.” Well, what does it 
amount to? A prohibition to the natives of Banka to smoke 
opium which, accepting the intention for argument’s sake, it will 
be impossible to enforce because the opium police is insufficient 
and incompetent; because the comparatively few natives in that 
island are swamped by the Chinese population, imported for labour 
in the tin mines, opium fiends in folio, to whom the regulation does 
not apply and who are constantly abundantly supplied with the 
“unspeakable” by the Government itself, which can be depended 
upon, if the sale falls off, to ask its official agents the reason 
why, reminding them of their duties. The exchequer is not to be 
trifled with and this screaming farce of “stamping out the un- 
speakable” by a prohibition nobody expects anybody to heed, is 
very characteristic of a Governor-General who, as Minister for the 
Colonies, while pulling measures through Parliament conducive to 
the spreading of the opium habit, took refuge in his conscience, 
praying that the abhorred opium evil might cease to exist! And 
it is on a par with the naive circular sent to the chiefs of the several 


3. The opium smokers among the native population of Banka are chiefly 
ex-soldiers who contracted the habit while serving under the Dutch colours; 
the native element in the Dutch colonial army is soaked in opium, which plays 
an important part in recruiting. 
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districts of South Celebes on the eve of an increase in the price of 
the “unspeakable,” inviting them to publish tne change only at 
the last moment, not, of course, to prevent the smokers buying 
cheap before prices went up, which would harm the revenue, but 
because of the Government’s paternal solicitude for their welfare: 
they might transgress by exceeding their maximum! These are 
the ethics of the Opium Regie in the Dutch East Indies! 

Another symptom of the window dressing under consideration, 
is the sudden resuscitation of the Dutch Anti-Opium League. 
Having spent its forces in talk, it succumbed for sheer want of 
breath at the introduction of the Regie. In the light of the Inter- 
national Conference which is to be, it was, however, happily dis- 
covered that the wind veers to abolition of the evil, as if abolition 
had not been the battle-cry of the promoters of the Regie in its 
swaddling clothes! Parading abolition and desirous, like their 
Government, of being judged by their pretensions rather than by 
their actions, swimming with the current of the moment, the soz- 
disant anti’s are a lovely sight, paving their way to dis- 
tinction, at any rate to a place in the foreground during 
the discussions of the delegates of so many nations who, 
of course, will be duly banqueted and otherwise feasted 
and entertained. The funniest and at the same time 
saddest thing of this Anti-Opium League Redivivus is, among 
names skilfully chosen to create a serious impression and, perhaps, 
somewhat éfonnés de se irouve ensemble, the name of its vice- 
president, who has been identified all along with the semi-official 
whitewashing of the Government’s worst abuses in the matter of 
opium and whatever needed a c/agueur to lead applause where the 
official performers, at their very best, were so exceedingly poor. A 
dexterous manipulation of colonial reports and colonial revenues 
goes a long way with a public averse to colonial worry and inclined 
to accept any colonial enormity with immediate profit attached— 
apres nous le déluge! This selfish apathy opens golden oppor- 
tunities tq the inside clique with their financial backing on ’Change 
and agents feeding an obliging press, masters and servants at big 
wages in the game of a kind of politics after the transatlantic 
fashion as portrayed by the Washington Star: What do statis- 
tics show on this subject? asked the campaign manager.—That is 
for you to say, sir, answered the clever factotum; what do you 
want them to show? 

The native foots the bill. The only buildings of inviting, in 
fact, too studiously inviting aspect in the desas (native villages), 
writes a correspondent in Java, are the Government opium shops 
and the Government pawnshops, the latter belonging to a second 
privileged Government service, collateral with the Government drug 
trade, poverty being taxed to the utmost for the swelling of the 
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Government revenue derived from the Government's pandering to 
vice, destroying body and soul. A recent trial in Court at Batavia 
shed an interesting, though far from pleasant lhght, on both these 
services which, as the correspondent continues, besides their money- 
making value, offer a welcome opening, like the railway service, 
etc., to protégés who have failed elsewhere and nevertheless must 
be provided for, asylums turned to good account by favouritism for 
its unemployed and otherwise unemployable. While urgent im- 
provements are considered and reconsidered without end, the sole 
problem that agitates the colonial official mind seems to be how to 
arrive in the easiest manner with quickest preferment to highest 
salary and fattest pension, as soon as the prescribed term expires, 
for self and sons and cousins, for useful friends and their sons 
and cousins, all comfortably boxed near the Government manger. 
Compare the history of sickening delay in the questions of water 
supply for Samarang, of a decent harbour for Surabaya, of most 
necessary irrigation, of native education—one knows where to be- 
gin, but not where to stop!—with the unseemly scramble for jobs 
as pawnbrokers and salesmen of opium behind the counters of the 
Government Predatory Saintliness Stores! 

Compare also the consequences of this fostering, for revenue’s 
sake, of unwholesome appetites and degrading passions, the back- 
ward condition of the Dutch East Indies, where sloth and indiffer- 
ence for everything not connected with immediate pecuniary profit, 
are writ large across town and countryside, with the picture given 
of British India, though there too it is not all couleur de rose, in 
the Quarterly Review (January of this year: “India under Lord 
Morley”): “ The salt tax, the only tax falling on the landless man, 
has been successfully reduced to a total amount of 60 per cent. 
The poorer among the professional classes have been relieved of 
income tax by the raising of the line of exemption to a height 
which has freed 60 per cent. of the taxable class. Local taxation 
of the landed classes, in the form of rates and cesses, ear-marked 
more or less for various services, has been taken off liberally, prob- 
ably as much to the surprise as to the relief of those affected. 
And all this has coincided with vastly increased expenditure on 
productive public works, on measures of progress indirectly re- 
munerative, such as education and research, and on ends that will 
add to the general well-being and comfort of the people, such as 
sanitation and the improvement of the police.” In the Dutch East 
Indies, where talk of reform and re-organisation‘ is heard on every 
corner from every one in quest of advertisement for his self-seeking 
schemes, there is no system, no national criterion, no general plan 


4. Speaking of police: that branch of the administration is in a chronic 
state of reorganisation, like the Civil Service, with no noticeable improvement! 
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(to quote another writer in the Quarterly Review, treating of an- 
other subject), to base real reform and re-organisation on. Setting 
to work with an earnest will and competent men to adjust the 
finance, instead of the spasmodic, incoherent, abortive efforts by 
experts of one day’s growth, checking waste and fraud in the first 
place, an equivalent might be ‘easily found in that beautiful, fertile 
island empire, so rich in natural resources, for the blood-money 
squeezed out of the natives by making them smoke opium. But, 
with colonial boodling developed into a fine art, opium, since the 
palmy days of coffee are gone by and Banka tin is an uncertain 
asset, becomes more and more the mainstay of Dutch East Indian 
finance. Sordid greed at the bottom of a wordy, showy, counter- 
feit zeal for the moral and material uplifting of the countless (at 
least, thus far, uncounted) millions confided by Providence to Dutch 
colonial guardianship, a monstrous mummery of colonial ethics, pre- 
fers to jog along with the colonial machine hopelessly out of gear, 
the simulacrum of a Government, which permits colonial freeboot- 
ing to an extent not dreamt of in the corruptest days of the East 
India Company. We see colonial politicians, while colonial states- 
men hide their heads, qualifymg themselves for high office by 
launching colonial land-grabbing syndicates, supported by the 
weight of their party, following the example of dignitaries in exalted 
places who, called to defend the law, break it by abusing their 
power and authority to advance private interests—the louder ethical 
aspirations are trumpeted at The Hague, the better unprincipled 
piracy thrives and the uglier the colonial ulcer grows. 

It is, therefore, extremely fitting to hold the International 
Opium Conference in that home of colonial shamming, if it were 
only for the reason that, the truth about Holland in her relation to 
the disreputable opium traffic becoming known, the lesson may be 
taught her of feigning less and doing more in regard to colonial 
ethics. International agreement leading, to express the hope em- 
bodied in the resolution adopted at the last meeting of ine Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, to the discarding of the 
practice of raising revenue from that source, as a dangerous ex- 
pedient unworthy of the Christian name, measures should be taken 
to make it binding and compel delinquents to its observation 
despite doctored reports and statistics. What is the good of con- 
clusions which terminate in nothing? asked Cavour, on a certain 
occasion, and the question is repeated, with respect to the opium 
vice, by the United States after the inconclusive meeting at Shang- 
hai. Suppression of this evil of long standing, in its present mer- 
cantile development forced upon the East by Western cupidity, is 
an arduous undertaking, but we should not heed prejudiced exag- 
geration of the obstacles to be met and put our hands to the 
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plough. See what notoriously weak and corrupt China has already 
accomplished by her unflinching determination, achieving a result 
which is truly amazing when the character of the reform is con- 
sidered, interfering, and interfering with conspicuous success, in the 
daily habits of a very large proportion of the vast population of the 
Empire (Times, April 13th). Obligations formulated at the com- 
ing Conference, and not to be shirked, will confer the additional 
benefit of blowing the wind of genuine progress into the sails of 
slow hulks on the colonial main. Holland, where it will meet, is not 
the least sluggish of them. Ostrich-like in her aversion to looking 
the facts in the face, she mismanages her colonial possessions and 
damages her position in Europe by her calamitous hesitation to learn 
what is true in order to do what is right. 


J. F. SCHELTEMA. 


























1911. 


THE OLD LEGALISM AND THE 
NEW PROTESTANTISM. 


MACAULAY declared that nothing was more amusing than the 
antics of the British public in one of its periodical fits of morality. 
The antics of lawyers, when they are confronted with demands for 
change in their special domain, are also calculated to add to the 
gaiety of the nation. Signs are not wanting that another period 
of tinkering is approaching. It is significant that in defending the 
County Courts Bill in the House of Lords, on April 5th, against 
the attacks of Lord Alverstone and the Earl of Halsbury, the Lord 
Chancellor spoke as follows: “It was said that the Bill before the 
House would overwhelm the County Court Judges with work. Last 
year, according to his recollection, those Judges did 153 days’ work 
in the course of the year. He wished he could do only that number 
of days’ work in the year. He believed there were no arrears in 
the work of the County Courts. The Government were anxious 
to make justice cheap, if they could, and not to compel people to 
incur the expense of coming to the High Court with cases of the 
kind with which the Bill dealt. Unless some step in the way of 
law reform of this kind were taken the opinion of chambers of 
commerce and of the country would become vocal before long.” It 
will be within the recollection of our readers that in successfully 
opposing this very Bill some months ago, the Earl of Halsbury 
mentioned that the Council of the Bar had sent him a strongly- 
worded memorandum against it, as if that settled the matter. Our 
readers will observe further that even those of our great legal 
pundits who are most favourable to law reform have not the 
slightest intention of initiating any fundamental changes, such as 
would bring us abreast of our continental neighbours. The policy 
is rather to grant the minimum, which will stave off popular clam- 
our. Between this miserly offer of small doles, accompanied by a 
great flourish of trumpets, and the obscurantist deafness to all 
demands for reform, there is really little difference. The Govern- 
ment’s desire to give us cheap justice is likely to remain a pious 
inspiration until external pressure becomes more severe than there 
is any warrant for expecting at present. 
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The truth is that the public patience seems limitless. Like 
memory, it is capable of being developed indefinitely by constantly 
increasing demands upon it. But for this excess of virtue—which 
Swift declared would be mere dullness in a donkey—the cup of 
Legalism would soon be full. 

Let our readers consider the Archer-Shee case, in which the 
country is called upon to meet a large item for indemnity. Between 
sea lawyers and land lawyers every conceivable blunder seems to 
have been made. The claim made by the boy’s father was largely 
augmented by the action of the Government in successfully pre- 
venting the hearing of the case on its merits in the Court of King’s 
Bench. Well might Mr. Lyttelton, in the House of Commons, 
characterise this action as a disastrous exercise of discretion. It 
involved the family in heavy legal fees and a very expensive second 
trial. Here we have an instance of the danger of surrounding 
Justice with a high tariff wall. In a similar predicament a family 
whose means were more limited would have had their boy branded 
as a thief for the rest of his life. In this case, too, is seen the 
grave divergence which exists between the lawyer's code of morality 
and that of the layman. The Attorney-General opposed the hear- 
ing in the first instance. When the defence had to be abandoned 
and an enhanced claim for damages was incurred, the same digni- 
tary expressed in the House of Commons his personal satisfaction 
and that of the Government, that the boy’s character had been 
vindicated! Presumably he was consulted by the Government 
before taking the disastrous course just mentioned. At all events, 
he was instructed to take that course. In either case more than an 
ordinary measure of effrontery is required for this professional feat 
of running with the hare and hunting with the hounds. After all, 
the Archer-Shee claim is a small item in the huge price that the 
country is content to pay for our infatuation for the cult of 
advocacy. 

The frequency of frivolous actions for libel was animadverted 
upon by Mr. Justice Lawrence on April 1oth, while instructing the 
jury that there was no case in a claim for damages. His lordship 
said: “ The art of bringing libel actions had been brought to great 
perfection. There were some people who made more by bringing 
actions for libel than they could ever make by honest work in the 
course of their lives. In some cases juries had awarded consider- 
able sums as damages, and the consequence had been that the 
Courts had quite a sheaf of these actions.” 

A leading daily, in an article headed “ Expensive Litigation,” 
reports a judgment in the Official Referees’ Court, pronounced re- 
cently, under which the plaintiffs, Messrs. Ernest Grether and Co. 
and Mr. Henry Cruse, recovered £3,535 against Messrs. Willans and 
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Robinson, of Rugby. The hearing of the case, begun in Man- 
chester, and transferred to London, occupied 55 days. Sixty wit- 
nesses had been called. The total costs amount, in round figures, 
to £20,000, of which counsels’ fees, £7,000; solicitors and wit- 
nesses, £11,000; shorthand notes, £1,400. 

So much for civil cases. Our readers will appreciate the 
anxiety of the Lord Chancellor to introduce certain reforms by way 
of cheapening justice before the inevitable outcry begins. The 
County Courts Bill is a move in the right direction. Small instal- 
ment as it is, it is encountering strenuous opposition from vested 
interests. What, then, are the chances of a drastic measure of re- 
form, such as the abolition of the jury in civil cases? We answer 
not the slightest until public opinion is prepared to demand it, 
and to be satisfied no longer with paltry changes which keep the 
word of promise to the ear, and break it to the hope. 

In order to secure real reforms, we require a new Protestant- 
ism. We require to grasp the fact that a vigorous national move- 
ment must be organized against our parasitical Legalism, which is 
the lineal descendant of the old sacerdotalism. We are advocating 
no dangerous adventures. We have the experience of our neigh- 
bours, which is perfectly definite and precise. The abolition of the 
jury system in civil cases has been found to subserve the best 
interests of the community. There are no partisans of its reten- 
tion or re-introduction among the better elements. Before its 
abolition, it had come to be regarded as the mainstay of shady 
gamblers in lawsuits. To that conviction we are being driven in 
this country. It was recognized, moreover, as a source of intoler- 
able expense, owing to reversals, new trials, disagreements, etc. No- 
thing can be more certain, therefore, than that the abolition of the 
jury system in civil cases is the very best method of simplifying and 
cheapening justice. _ The fact is perfectly well known to our 
Brahmans; but as the jury system is the centre of our Legalism 
it has been declared the palladium of British Justice! The Brah- 
manism of the East has never promulgated a more baseless fiction. 
The palladium of British Justice, being interpreted, means the 
palladium of the Bar. To the interest of the Bar the welfare of 
the community is being sacrificed; for, obviously, justice is the 
primary national concern. In the interest of the Bar, we are told 
that conditions here are so fundamentally different from those which 
obtain among our continental neighbours, that the jury system in 
civil cases, which they tried and found wanting, is an indispensable 
necessity in this country. That proposition is a measure of the 
belief of the Bar in the gullibility of the public. 

But not only is it true that our continental neighbours have 
rejected the jury system in civil cases, there is a growing mistrust 
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of the risk of having recourse to it even in criminal trials. It is 
suspected of being the worst possible means of arriving at truth. 
Recent experience in this country has not been reassuring. It was 
noticeable that in the Morrison case the Judge distinctly abstained 
from expressing his concurrence with the verdict of the jury. “ They 
have arrived,” he said, “at a conclusion—the only conclusion, as it 
appeared to them.” That is very far from saying that he agreed 
with the verdict. In connection with this case, two circumstances 
are highly significant in illustration of the fetish which we have 
made of trial by jury. At the hearing before the Court of Criminal 
Appeal the Lord Chief Justice, in giving judgment, dwelt on the 
fact that it was not the function of the Appeal Court to say 
whether the verdict was right or wrong, but whether the trial had 
been properly conducted. Further, the Home Secretary, in an- 
nouncing the commutation of the sentence, made it clear that the 
course he had taken must not be understood to mean that there was 
any doubt about the guilt of the prisoner, or about the soundness 
of the verdict. The extreme tenderness shown to the finding of a 
jury, no matter how secured, is thus proved to be a matter of tacit 
agreement throughout the legal profession. It corresponds to the 
infallibility dogma in the old sacerdotalism ; and against this sacro- 
sanctity of the jury, the new Protestantism will wage unrelenting 
war. 

Our American cousins have done us the service of carrying 
the infallibility dogma to an absurdity. On April 8th we read in 
the daily press that “ The unwritten law was acknowledged by the 
jury at Fort Worth, Texas, to-day, when Mrs. Brooke, the wife of 
an eminent lawyer, was acquitted of the charge of murdering Mrs. 
Binford, whom she shot dead in a crowded shop from motives of 
jealousy. Telegrams from the Court Room reporting the case are 
surcharged with emotionalism. The prisoner testified that the 
revolver with which the deed was done was hers. She kept it, 
she said, for the purpose of committing suicide, but she decided to 
live for the sake of her two children. On the day of the murder 
she overheard a telephone conversation between her husband and 
Mrs. Binford, in which both laughingly referred to her as the old 
woman, and congratulated each other on the manner in which they 
outwitted her.” “The world,” said the prisoner, “ suddenly toppled 
over, and everything became blank. I regained consciousness two 
days later, and remember nothing I did meanwhile.” Counsel for 
the defence then rose. The scene that followed is thus described 
by the Sun: “Counsel closed a powerful argument by singing to 
the jury, in a tear-choked voice, Home, Sweet Home: The 
song trembled on his lips, and brought tears to the eyes of all the 
jurors, the defendant, and the crowd that was packed in the room. 
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It was a dramatic finish to the most dramatic murder in Texas 
history. The verdict of acquittal was received with impressive 
demonstrations of public applause.” 

This is the latest development of Legalism. From the acfor- 
advocate, who is very much in evidence, both in this country and in 
America, there has been evolved the tenor-advocate. The old 
Protestantism was prone to charge the Jesuits with want of scruple ; 
here we have an ostentatious illustration of the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means. The end being the glorification of the 
Bar. The new Protestantism maintains that such manifestations 
of Legalism are the most pernicious of all solvents of the social 
order. Through the abuse of the jury system, commercialism has 
found a means of invading the halls of justice, and it becomes a 
grave question whether an adequate remedy can be found short of 
the abolition of the jury, even in criminal cases. For, be it ob- 
served, Anglo-Saxondom is doubly unfortunate, inasmuch as the 
Judge who is a promoted Barrister rarely ventures to intervene. 
Trade Unionism super-imposed on commercialism has entirely 
subverted the course of justice. 

The best Americans, and the best friends of America, are fully 
aware of these evils. According to President Taft—a lawyer by 
profession—“ The administration of criminal law in the United 
States is a disgrace to our civilization. The horrors of Legalism 
are gross as a mountain, open, palpable; how comes it, as our 
readers may well ask, that drastic measures are not taken to cope 
with them. The answer is obvious; the legal caste will permit no 
drastic reform while the public is indifferent. Periodical tinkering 
there will be, but no root and branch reform, such as a specially 
trained judiciary, and the abolition of the jury. Either course 
would inevitably reduce the Bar to the level which the wisdom of 
our continental neighbours has proved to be conducive to the public 
welfare. But much water will flow under the bridges before the 
public interest becomes the first consideration in England and 
America, In both countries Legalism is supreme. It has 
secured possession of the Government. It finds a powerful ally in 
America in the extraordinary tenderness shown to criminals. Ina 
pseudo-scientific age, where certain catchwords of advanced thinkers 
are passed from mouth to mouth, and largely misapprehended, 
there is a singular tolerance of crime which is only too ready to 
merge into indifference. If a man is the sport of circumstances; if 
he is handicapped by a throw back to a “shady” ancestor, and 
cannot really help being a criminal, pity for him is apt to leave none 
to spare for his victim. And so the field is left open for the emo- 
tional extravagance of the defence, and the “ unwritten law ” is in- 
voked with complete success in cases of deliberate assassination. 
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Here we find the conditions which favour the latest developments 
of dithyrambic advocacy. It.is impossible to imagine a social 
canker of a more pernicious character. If it cannot be denied that 
certain.children are born with an ineradicable- tendency to crime, 
it is equally certain that their numbers are few. Lombroso has 
fallen into the wildest exaggeration in “L’womo delinguente.” It 
is abundantly proved that the certainty of punishment acts as a 
deterrent on the immense majority of potential evil-doers. A com- 
parison of the criminal statistics of various countries leaves not the 
slightest doubt on the subject. Sympathy for offenders in America 
exploited by Legalism, in the interest of the Bar, acts as a powerful 
provocation to commit crime. Moreover, in outraging the public 
sense of justice, it demonstrates the folly of looking to the law for 
protection, and consequently appeal is made more and more fre- 
quently to the “wild justice of revenge.” We read the other day 
that a negro in Kentucky was accused of murdering a white man. 
“ A mob seized him, and carried him to the Opera House, where he 
was tied to a post in the centre of the stage: His captors then 
took seats in the auditorium, and at a given signal fired, shooting 
the wretched negro dead.” The emergence of Judge Lynch is a 
direct result of the “subtle arts of great advocates,” and the efface- 
ment of the Barrister-Judge. 

But the more judicious protagonists of Legalism think it well 
to make occasional concessions to popular demands. We learn 
that a couple of American lawyers lately visited this country with 
a view to make an investigation of the working of our criminal 
law. Certain recommendations suggested by our methods will, no 
doubt, be made, and there will be a great beating of legal cymbals 
on the occasion. 

Thus, the policy of American lawyers, and that of our legal 
monopolists, follow precisely the same lines; not that there is any 
collusion between the members of the profession in both countries. 
But because the legal position in both is practically identical in spite 
of superficial differences. On both sides of the Atlantic all in- 
telligent lawyers know thoroughly well that the so-called legal 
system deserves that appellation only as viewed from inside; as 
presented to the public it is a chaos ill-suited for the administration 
of justice, but admirable for the extraction of fees. They know, 
moreover, that the experience of our neighbours is there to supply 
us with the remedy at all points. They know, for example, that 
the jury system is an incredibly foolish survival. They know that 
the worship of the jury, which nearly all judges encourage, is a 
hollow mockery, inculcated solely in the interest of the legal caste, 
and opposed to the interests of the community and to those of 
justice. A moment's reflection will show that the phenomenal ex- 
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cesses which are disgracing the administration of the law in 
America, are immanent in our Legalism; they are its natural 
developments. Can we look at the crop which our grain has 
produced and say it is very good? 

We have the satisfaction of observing that our efforts in start- 
ing a crusade against Legalism and all its works are bearing fruit, 
thanks to the hospitality of this Review. Criticisms of the Bar 
are appearing in unexpected quarters. Hence our conviction that 
another attempt will be made to turn the edge of our weapons with 
niggling concessions, grandiloquently described as reforms. Not 
otherwise has the nation been deluded through the ages. . The 
process is about to be repeated. Our readers will observe that our 
legal Brahmans make no pretence of giving the country the benefit 
of their superior knowledge, and evolving a system that shall be 
worthy of the twentieth century ; even if they are devoid of superior 
knowledge, such a system, having been evolved by our neighbours, 
may be had for the trouble of borrowing ; our legalists will neither 
evolve nor borrow. They will yield only inch by inch like the losing 
side in a tug-of-war. The public will have only just what will satisfy 
them, and put off the evil day. “Aprés nous le deluge.” Let us 
yield something, otherwise “the opinion of chambers of commerce 
and of the country will become vocal before long.” 

We would ask our readers in all seriousness whether they are 
not yet convinced that this is the life history of all monopolies. 
Overwhelming pressure from without must be applied to extort 
concessions. But what the new Protestantism must secure in this 
case is the complete disappearance of all monopolies. There must 
be no irresponsible bodies interposed between the people and its 
government; bodies possessed of the prerogative of establishing 
and constantly raising tariff walls round Justice; treating it as a 
commodity, and extracting immense sums from the community for 
an article which is spurious. For Justice has this singular quality 
—that any attempt to raise its price as measured in coin is instantly 
fatal to itscharacter. “Where there is not cheap Justice, there is 
no Justice.” Legalism has made our Law Courts palaces of in- 
justice. It is the worst of all forms of Anglo-Saxon snobbishness 
when commercialism perverts the course of Justice by paying 
fabulous prices for histrionic gifts of the theatre and the opera. 
The highest bidder vainly imagines he is buying Justice ; he is be- 
ing deceived, he is buying injustice. A Government which con- 
nives at this traffic fails in its most important function. The new 
Protestantism must insist upon the Government undertaking direct 
supervision of the training of Judges and Barristers ; direct control 
of the fees of solicitors and Barristers, and these must be reduced 
to the level of the fees ruling on the Continent. Instead of re- 
luctantly yielding small concessions every decade, a Government 
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worthy of the name should be the shepherd of its people, not the 
agent who hands them over to the shearers. This unworthy part 
has been played long enough by the Governments of Anglo- 
Saxondom, and it is the fault of the people themselves. We are 
guilty of the most culpable indifference. Until we are shaken out 
of our lethargy abuses will go from bad to worse, notwithstanding 
occasional pretences of reform. 

It seems that we are on the eve of closer relations with the 
United States than have obtained since their declaration of in- 
dependence. This prospect is to be cordially welcomed, even if it 
is not the harbinger of universal peace. But we must guard against 
the possibility of an unfavourable reaction on our Legalism, from 
its more outrageous developments among our kindred across the 
sea. We observe with some misgiving that much is made of the 
similarity of the legal systems in both countries by our legal lumi- 
naries in heralding the dawn of a complete understanding extending 
to every possible subject of dispute. There is no valid reason here 
to fear the creation of a fresh obstacle in the way of legal reform. 
But we are confronted with tirades in rounded periods, fallacious 
arguments, and special pleading, whose talents are directed to palm- 
ing off plausible pretexts as valid reasons. The perverse ingenuity 
with which slavery in the southern States of America was cham- 
pioned, will pale before the rhodomontade that will be inflicted 
upon us by the Brahmans of the Bar when their monopoly is 
threatened. The new Protestantism must carry on an educational 
propaganda in order to put the public on its guard against the voice 
of vested interest, mouthing phrases with a lofty assumption of zeal 
for the national welfare. 

The truth is that the commonweal throughout Anglo-Saxon- 
dom is suffering grievously from a lethargic indifference on the 
part of the public. This indifference in its turn is largely, if not 
chiefly, due to the fact that the Governments of both countries 
lay themselves open to the grave indictment that they neglect to 
provide for a worthy administration of Justice. It is put into com- 
mission. The most pernicious of all trusts is that which makes a 
corner in Justice for the encouragement of the rich litigant, and 
the discomfiture of the man of small means. It must never be for- 
gotten that under the present form of capitalism, the money power 
handicaps the poor in a hundred ways, where even the best ad- 
ministered laws are absolutely incapable of interfering to secure 
equality of opportunity. How much more intolerable then must 
be the servitude when the laws themselves are perverted by this 
same money power, and rendered inaccessible to those who have 
most need of their protection. What of the suitor who has been 
hard driven to find the wherewithal to pay the barrister’s fee, when, 
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within 48 hours of the hearing, a further demand is sprung upon 
him by the Barrister’s clerk, through his solicitor? The client 
has no protection against this and other vaneties of extortion. 
Precisely because there is no redress, nothing is heard of such 
cases in Court. Many of the avenues to publicity are controlled by 
the Bar. But is it to be supposed for one moment that such a state 
of things is not productive of profound exasperation and deep dis- 
gust, although a long-suffering people make little outcry, and to all 
appearance accept injustice as part of the order of nature. The 
hopelessness of an appeal to the powers that be 1s conducive to that 
singular fatalism as regards the law which is entirely alien to the 
national character in other respects. This fatalism, prolonged 
through many centuries, with occasional outbreaks of impatience, 
is undermining the sentiment of patriotism, and lowering the tide 
of the national life. If the public cannot be roused, Anglo- 
Saxondom has singularly little prospect of coming well out of the 
eternal struggle with rivals whose Government makes it an especial 
duty, an object of ceaseless watchfulness, to render Justice easily 
accessible to the poorest ; to protect the layman from undue exac- 
tions by establishing a low’scale of fees ; to eliminate the gambling 
element by the suppression of the jury in civil cases; to protect 
the public against the inevitable legalism of the Bar by carefully 
training students expressly for judicial functions, so as to be en- 
tirely free from the bias of the Bar. Last, but not least, to provide 
a code at a nominal price, which is so perfectly clear, that taking 
counsel’s opinion is a rare occurrence. Can we doubt that a 
Government whose fatherly solicitude is exemplified with such wis- 
dom is calculated to call forth a degree of gratitude, an extent of 
confidence to which the Governments of Anglo-Saxondom have no 
shadow of a claim. Indifference on the part of the Government 
produces apathy on the part of the public. Putting aside all ques- 
tions of military and naval efficiency, let us suppose we are blest 
with the undisturbed peace of the millennium dreamer, can there be 
a doubt that the race whose heritage is such a legal system as we 
have described has an immeasurable advantage over those nations 
who are saddled with a caste whose function is essentially para- 
sitical, inasmuch as its efforts are directed mainly to prolong their 
own monopoly in the vital province of law? It needs no gift of 
prophecy to foretell that if Anglo-Saxondom cannot free itself of 
the incubus of Legalism the two countries may negotiate and 
respect a treaty of the closest alliance, but they will none the less 
resemble a couple of paralytics leaning on each other for support. 
Morality is the nature of things, and of all forms of immorality 
the perversion of Justice under legal vagaries is incomparably the 
most harmful to the State. It poisons the national life at its 
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source. It disheartens the better elements of the community, it 
encourages the worse. Freedom from attack from without may, 
indeed, give a prolonged lease of life to corruption, but the State 
will inevitably tend to internal disintegration. 

The tendency of democracies to insist that all departments of 
the State shall be responsive to the popular will, suggests sombre 
reflections when applied to the judiciary. In the Constitution for 
the Territory of Arizona, which is about to become a State, power 
is taken to recall the judiciary. It appears that this power has 
already been conceded to other States in the Constitutions which 
they have decreed for themselves. It is difficult to imagine any- 
thing better calculated to stultify the administration of Justice than 
to ordain that the Judges shall come like shadows on the breath of 
popular favour, and disappear at the popular frown. Under such 
conditions, it can hardly fail to be true that those who should lead 
the people will cause them to err. The judge will become a mere 
time-server, like the politician ; he will pander to popular prejudice ; 
: his first consideration will be for the cult of the jumping cat. In 
discussing the will of the people it is well to distinguish clearly 
between the temporary will, which may be affected by local ebul- 
litions, and the deliberately formed and reasoned will. Against 
# the latter it is simply inconceivable that judges can make headway, 
for it is expressed in legislative enactments. It is the former, 
f the passing outbursts of violence due to party spirit, race antagon- 
i isms, manipulated excitement, and hysterical extravagance, which 
| any judge worthy of the name may be called upon to combat 
: energetically. What are the chances of his doing so in the face of 
a wave of popular passion? His temptation is to tamper with Jus- | 
tice, to drift with the current, and only an exceptionally strong 
man will resist. Obviously, a well-ordered State will jealously 
guard its judges from such temptations. If democracies are unable 
to realise the necessity of following this course, then the fate of the 
spoiled child that insists on having every passing whim gratified 
will assuredly be theirs. Morbid emotionalism, stimulated by an 
attractive personality and a sensational press, defy the statute book 
and substitute the “unwritten law.” The popwarly elected judge 
will rarely intervene with a warning that this is the way down a 
dangerous declivity. He will ensure his re-election by a great 
betrayal, and give a fresh impetus to the lawlessness for which the 
United States are becoming a byword among the nations. Great 
States, like great monarchs, have their flatterers, whose praises are 
as deceitful as the kisses of an enemy. It is the duty of friends 
to point out that legal treachery in sailing with the popular breeze 
is the worst form of treason; that lawlessness under forms of law 
is the most insidious of all snares, and that a callous disregard of 
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justice has led throughout the ages to the cemetery of nations. It 
is the privilege of friends to say, “ be not deceived ; Justice is never 
mocked with impunity.” 

A national revival in the British Empire and the United States 
requires a new Crusade. The Holy Places—and they are the 
holiest we know—that need to be rescued from profanation, are 
the seats of Justice. These must be preserved from Legalism in 
England and India, where it emerges in its insidious form; and 
from its grosser forms in the United States, where it is fast assum- 
ing an aspect of sheer illegality, ignoring equally the letter and the 
spirit of the law. An indispensable condition of this revival is the 
reduction of the overweening ascendancy of the Bar within limits 
which shall render it subservient to the interest of the community, 
not a parasitical incubus thereon. The Bar flourishes in direct 
proportion to the effacement of the Judges, and when these are 
liable to be removed by a gust of popular displeasure, their efface- 
ment will be complete, and the Bar will score further triumphs at 
the expense of justice. 

A specially trained judiciary, irremovable except by the 
Minister of Justice, who will be responsible to Parliament or the 
House of Representatives, is the first necessity. This is the thin 
end of the wedge, which will shatter the foundation of Legalism. 
This is the irreducible minimum on which the public must insist as 
the first step in the full conviction that other things will be added 
thereto. Observe that this is no revolutionary proposal, no leap in 
the dark. It has been tried, tested, and approved by the long 
experience of our neighbours. They have considered it from the 
point of view of the public welfare. The question is whether we 
are to be content to have those vital matters settled by the Bar, for 
the Bar, and entirely in the interest of the Bar, henceforth and for 
ever. 

Because it is a fact that the Bar has secured a monopoly of 
the recruitment for the Bench; because it has contrived to obtain 
possession of the machinery of Government, these are no reasons 
for sinking into listless apathy. On the contrary, these are cogent 
reasons for arousing ourselves from the hypnotic sleep induced by 
long centuries of Legalism. Our neighbours and rivals are wide 
awake. They have been wise enough to bring Law so close to 
Justice that there is singularly little space for the counterfeit of 
both to intervene. It is highly significant that certain neighbours 
of the shrewder sort, being fully aware of the great prizes for which 
Barristers alone are eligible, take out papers of naturalization for 
their sons with a view to their studying for the Bar and entering 
the legal lottery. It has not yet been fully realized by our own 
people, but it is perfectly understood abroad that the Empire is 
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given over more and more to lawyers. They are gradually con- 
stituting themselves more and more the ruling caste. Recent 
visitors to the United States receive precisely the same impression. 
Anglo-Saxondom is suffering grievously for its indifference to law 
and its absorption in politics, by being the prey of a huge pampered 
professionalism whose success is due to its defects, not to its 
qualities. 

In this predicament we cannot call in the new world to re- 
dress the balance of the old. But we can look to the new world 
as an awful illustration of the natural developments of our vicious 
Legalism. And in order to discharge our responsibility in the 
matter, from us the impulse should come for a return to sanity while 
there is yet time. 

History has no more pathetic page than that which describes 
the beginning of the lengthening shadows for nations who sur- 
rendered themselves to influences which turned virtues into vices, 
reverence for the law into privileges and prerogatives for a caste 
to whose glorification and ascendency the real interest of the State 
was ruthlessly sacrificed. Such was the decadence of our kindred 
in India when they succumbed to Brahmanism. Under different 
skies and in a different age our Brahmanism follows different 
methods. These invoke no supernatural sanction; but they are 
not less insidious, and not less harmful. The respect of our race 
for law is being exploited to our detriment. A long course of this 
exploitation is producing an unwholesome condition of lethargy in 
this country, while its excesses are tending to absolute lawlessness 
in America. Moreover, unprejudiced obsetvers declare that it is 
one of the causes of unrest in India. 

The three branches of our Brahmanism avail themselves of 
every opportunity of pandering to our insular complacency by ex- 
tolling each other to the skies, while neighbouring jurists have been 
doing admirable work in producing a system of codification on 
scientific principles, which is one of the greatest boons ever con- 
ferred on a nation. The measure of our surrender to this legal 
‘ exploitation is the half-somnolent, half-grumbling acquiescence 
which we extend to exactions which have no parallel elsewhere, 
with the exception of America. And notwithstanding past history 
and present experience, we plainly see our destiny drifting into the 
hands of lawyers, to the gradual exclusion of laymen. Assuredly 
the cosmic excellence of its lawyers is the greatest invention of 
Anglo-Saxondom. 

All fetishes are more or less irrational; here we have the 
high-water mark of unreason. As baseless as any legend that 
ever gained credence, this has been fostered on the snow-ball 
principle by a resolute propaganda of vested interest, and a con- 
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spiracy of mutual admiration. The Neo-Protestant League will 
have an easy task in dissipating such delusions. It will illuminate 
the dark places of our legal history, and they are many. It will 
contrast the advantages enjoyed by our neighbours and rivals with 
our own legal incubus. We are fully persuaded that the public 
will be roused from its age-long indifference by efforts which are 
directly contributing to the welfare of the community in general, 
and indirectly to the real and abiding as opposed to the temporary 
interest of the legal profession itself. If the ivy is permitted to 
strangle the oak in its embrace, the destruction of the creeper is 
not less certain than that of the giant. Whereas discreet pruning 
and a judicious balance of sunshine would have secured the survival 
of both. 

Compared with the legal outfit of the British Empire, the 
affairs of the Law Guarantee, Trust, and Accident Society, 
Limited, are very diminutive potatoes, indeed. But neither in 
small things, nor in large, does legal management shine. According 
to Sir Edward Carson, K.C., M.P., as reported in the Financial 
1 imes of April 27th, the Society just mentioned rejoiced in “a 
body of directors who weré nearly all solicitors of eminence and 
great experience in the kind of business which the Society carried 
on.” Not only so, but the Trustees for the debenture holders were 
Judges. The authorised capital was no less than 42,500,000; 
considering that in little more than 20 years more than half of this 
huge amount has been lost, one wonders what would have hap- 
pened had the directors been without experience in that kind of 
business. This Society paid interest at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum for 1899 and 1900 on the ordinary shares; for the seven 
years to 1907 it paid 10 per cent.; for 1908, according to the Stock 
Exchange Year Book, 2 per cent. was paid as an interim dividend. 
In 1910 the Society went into liquidation. It were well for us if 
all our legal institutions could be made to run the gauntlet of 
bankruptcy. According to continental jurists the jury system has 
been living on a false pretence of solvency for many years. 

We observe that the Attorney-General has been calling the 
attention of an audience to the fact that the author of the State 
Insurance Bill, is a lawyer. The Bill has been acclaimed by 
members of both political parties, and by the Press of all shades of 
opinion. It is true that Mr. Lloyd George is a member of the 
legal profession ; but he is an exceptional lawyer. He is excep- 
tionally courageous, exceptionally outspoken, and, above all, ex- 
ceptionally free from professional bias. It is on record that he 
declared from his place in the House of Commons that he could 
not recall an instance in which a Bill—whether introduced by 
Liberals or Conservatives—did not draw fire from the lawyers if its 
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effect would be to reduce legal expenses. It will be within the 
recollection of our readers that this very speech, or the incidents 
connected therewith, was the subject of a motion at the meeting 
of the Law Society for the removal of Mr. Lloyd George’s portrait 
from the hall of the said Society. But so ingrained is the habit 
of seizing upon any pretext for mutual adulation between the 
various branches of our Brahmanism, that the temptation in this 
case was irresistible, although it was leaning on a reed which 
pierces the hand inviting support. We shall not be surprised to 
hear of one of our special pleaders reminding the public presently 
that Jeremy Bentham was a member of the legal profession! 

The criterion by which lawyers are to be judged, however, is 
not what they have done in general legislation, but what they have 
done or left undone in their own special province. No one doubts 
the readiness they manifest for revolutionary steps—be they benefi- 
cent or disastrous—in other domains. But their reluctance to touch 
other men’s burdens with one of their fingers is precisely what Mr. 
Lloyd George complains of. In the State Insurance Bill we have 
paid Germany the compliment of imitation. During the last few 
years we have become aware that there is much to learn from our 
neighbours across the North Sea. Various Commissions of enquiry 
have visited Germany, and made reports mostly eulogistic of what 
they had seen. But as regards the department in which Germany 
is most advanced, and we are most backward—that of law—the 
sending of a Commission of Enquiry has not yet been mooted. 
The neo-Protestant League will press for such a Commission. Its 
purpose will be to study the process by which justice has been 
cheapened in Germany, for that is the greatest achievement of the 
Teutonic race. There the Romans were the masters, but the 
Teutons have bettered the instruction. How to cheapen Justice 
is the lesson which it is imperative that the Anglo-Saxon race 
should learn. If we cannot originate, we must borrow. If we 
cannot dig, we must put aside false shame, and beg. Anything is 
better than to go on living in the fool’s paradise of insular conceit 
and self-complacency in which we find ourselves at present. 

It must be a common experience of those who have a good 
many continental acquaintances to be called upon to undertake a 
defence of our institutions, more especially of those which are 
peculiarly insular. It chanced that the writer was left a good deal 
recently to the tender mercies of one of these visitors, a keen in- 
vestigator of political, legal, and social subjects. My condition, 
after the heckling, is comparable to that of Bishop Colenzo when 
confronted with difficulties in biblical exegesis suggested by his 
Zulu students. Not that the enquirer in this case could lay claim 
to the racial aloofness of the African ; on the contrary, he is racially 
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near; what is more, he is a friendly critic unstinting in praise 
where he considers we are efficient, in sanitary engineering for 
example, which has made London the cynosure of all cities, great 
and small. According to our visitor, the greatest puzzle presented 
by the England of to-day is the ascendency of the legal profes- 
sion, not only in politics, but even in the fighting services. The 
explanation was first sought in the highly efficient way in which 
lawyers were said to manage their own special business. English 
Justice has long been accepted as the highest manifestation of 
of Law; just as English fair-play is the highest type of good form 
in sport. But there is this difference—which our foreign friend had 
failed to grasp—that in sport there is no vested interest to distort 
the national love for a straight deal; whereas in Law, the happy 
hunting ground of the sophist, the phrase maker and the rhetori- 
cian, a huge vested interest is entrenched which can never be dis- 
lodged without popular pressure. It is this pressure which the 
League will spare no effort to stimulate and organize. We invite 
all friends of progress, all lovers of Justice, all enemies of a corrupt 
and obscurantist medizvalism to participate in the task of com- 
pelling the Government to take immediate steps to put us on equal 
terms with our neighbours and rivals in the administration of Jus- 
tice. At present they are a couple of centuries ahead of us, nor is 
there any prospect of the Iead being reduced without popular 
pressure. 


IGNOTUS. 








Junez. 


THE MELANCHOLY OF COWPER.' 


INTO the lives of all men there come periods when, wearied with 
battling against circumstances, or penetrated to their inmost fibre 
by appalling calamity, gloom and bitterness and heaviness of spirit 
seem to be their portion. At such times, indeed, do the clouds take 
on a sober colouring, and hope is lost that anon the sun will once 
more irradiate the barren place wherein their lot is cast, and tinge 
again with brightness the cimmerian darkness of their minds. 
Whilst this is so, it is pleasing to reflect that such periods are for 
the most part ephemeral ; hope is renewed, the gloom passes, and 
once more those who have suffered front the world; “the dark 
horde of doubts and sorrows that infest the mind” are thrust back 
into those deep recesses that lie beyond the bounds of conscious- 
ness, never to emerge thence unless some future mischance shall 
awaken them like the echoes evolved by cacophonies. 

The healthy mind has the power of relegating to obscurity 
those unpleasant ideas and memories which are realised to be 
inimical to the proper working of the economy ; just as the healthy 
body is able to overcome physical ills and make good the damage 
consequent upon the inroads of disease. Not so the unhealthy 
mind or brain; ideas which are recognised by healthy observers 
as being pernicious and maleficent are retained in the forefront of 
consciousness, and influence the actions of the sufferers, to the 
detriment, often enough, of their welfare, sometimes even of their 
lives, or to the danger of the lives of their neighbours. There are, 
likewise, frequently, lack of perspective and proportion, _ trivial 
ideas dominating the mind and receiving an amount of attention 
quite incommensurate with their proper worth. Insane delusions 
(an insane delusion has been defined as “a belief in something that 
would be incredible to people of the same class, education, or race, 
as the person who expresses it, the belief persisting in spite of 
evidence to the contrary, this resulting from diseased working of 
the brain convolutions.”——C/ouston) ; hallucinations (“false beliefs 
in sense impressions ”"—C/ouston) ; these and many other symptoms 
are the result of brain disorder, and will be exemplified in the case 
of the unfortunate poet who suffered so extremely during long 
periods of his life. 

1, A paper read to the Cowper Society, at Northampton, April 26, 1911. 
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It is usual, in considering any case of mental disorder, to en- 
quire carefully into the family history, in order to find out whether 
there is any hereditary tendency or defect being transmitted ; and 
as to whether members of the family, apart from the direct line 
of descent, show signs of mental weakness or instability. In 
Cowper’s case there is, apparently, little to be learned that in any 
way explains the disease from which he suffered. This, however, 
proves but little, for there is a very natural tendency in mankind to 
keep in the background the records of such defects ; and it is only 
in instances where the fierce light of publicity has been cast upon 
the individual’s life and acts, or where autobiographical candour 
has preserved the records of personal history, that we are enabled 
to form an accurate opinion of what value should be attached to 
nature or inheritance, and what to nurture or environmental factors. 

When we consider the ancestry of the poet, there is nothing 
very evident therein to help towards elucidation of those morbid 
characteristics which are so apparent in his history. On the 
paternal side, the genealogy has been traced back to a fairly distant 
period (vide Genealogical Table of the Cowper f amily in “ Cowper 
Memorials,” by the Rev. H. P. Stokes; also Southey’s “Life of 
Cowper”). His father, the Rev. John Cowper, D.D., was Rector of 
Great Berkhamstead, and Chaplain to George II.; he died at the 
age of fifty-six years. He in his turn was son of Spencer Cowper, 
one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, who died aged 
fifty-nine years; he was the son of Sir William Cowper, who was 
the grandson of Sir William Cowper, the first baronet. The last- 
named was a man of virtue and integrity, and died full of years and 
honour at the advanced age of eighty-two. “He was,” says 
Southey, “famed for hospitality, charity, and other Christian vir- 
tues; often visiting his poor neighbours, and relieving them in 
private according to their necessities.” 

Nor can we advance our knowledge much by studying the 
connections on his mother’s side—his mother, whom he has im- 
mortalised by his poetry in a way her inherent sweetness and 
charm could never have done. She was a Miss Anne Donne, a 
connection of Donne, the poet, divine, and satirist, who flourished 
in the reign of James I.; and she could, says Southey, “trace her 
descent by four different lines from Henry III., King of England.” 
It is to be noted that she died at the comparatively early age of 
thirty-four, after the birth of the poet’s brother, John Cowper. It 
is interesting to note that this only brother, a brilliant classical 
scholar, a poet likewise, and one of the outstanding men of his 
day at Cambridge, showed unequivocal signs of a tendency to 
melancholia. This has been noted by Mr. Wright, in his biography 
of the poet, and by Mr. Stokes in his “Memorials” (p. 92), where 
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he gives a letter written by an anonymous correspondent to 
Southey in regard to the question of an apparition or hallucination 
of sight, with which John Cowper was troubled. The father of the 
writer of this letter had been an intimate friend of John Cowper, 
and from him the story came. “You will probably infer,” he re- 
marks to Southey, “from this story, that the defection of John 
Cowper’s spirits in illness, and the fancied apparition of the gipsy 
pedlar, were but too surely indications of the same constitutional 
malady, which so often embittered the existence of the surviving 
brother.” The same tendency to morbid self-depreciation, and to 
the exaggeration of trifling indiscretions into deadly sins, which 
is so characteristic of much of what Cowper says about himself, is 
to be observed in the accounts of his brother. Though all the 
evidence goes to prove that John Cowper was a man of rectitude 
and probity, he could say of himself; “I see myself odiously vile 
and wicked”; and again, “ Wretched creature and beast as I was.” 
(“ Adelphi”). This was after his sudden change of opinion in re- 
gard to his religious outlook or conversion—dangerous territory for 
those whose nerves are highly-strung—and also when, as Cowper 
says, “ His understanding began to suffer by the extreme weakness 
of his body.” And Mr. Wright: “The poet himself assures us that 
a tendency to lowness of spirits was observable in his family, and 
the case of his brother John . . . at once occurs to the mind.” 
(“ Life of Cowper,” p. 60). This is sufficiently explicit, but even 
without this, inference would have led us to deduce that such a 
tendency existed. In conjunction with these facts, it is also im- 
portant to note that this branch of the Cowper family came to an 
end with these two brothers, neither of whom married; that they 
remained without issue is—and all experience forces the conclusion 
—simply matter for congratulation. Nature, “red in tooth and 
claw,” has drastic methods of eliminating those stocks which she 
considers unfit; sterility is one, and self-destruction, a symptom 
appallingly evident in Cowper’s accesses of madness, is another. 

In view of the stress laid by various writers upon the so-called 
“causes” of Cowper’s insanity, it has been necessary to deal at 
some length with this matter, and to point out quite explicitly the 
existence of this inherent deficiency of mental stability, due to a 
gradual weakening of resistance in brain tissue. Mr. Wright, al- 
ways a safe guide in all matters pertaining to the poet, by reason 
of his intimate knowledge, and his severely logical attitude, even 
on controversial points, deals thus with certain of the vague asser- 
tions which have been current; “To imagine, as some have done, 
that the origin of the malady is to be sought in the grief felt by 
him when a child of six for the death of his mother, is simply 
ridiculous; nor need we suppose that the ill-usage he received at 
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his first school had anything to do with it. By the time he was 
twenty-one he would certainly have got over the death of his 
mother, and as regards the school, it is certain ihat his time there 
was succeeded at Westminster by some very happy years. The 
cause of it appears to me very plain.” This caus: is the one we 
have quoted above, the “tendency to lowness of spirits . . observ- 
able in the family.” Mr. Wright then adds what was undoubtedly 
an important factor—though not quite so important as he believes, 
we make bold to say: “This constitutional despondency, coupled 
with the fact of his having had far too much time at his disposal, 
is quite sufficient to account for what happened.” (“ Life,” p. 60). 
Doubtless the fact of Cowper not being sufficiently employed pro- 
vided opportunities later in his life for that morbid introspection so 
characteristic of the melancholic person; at the same time it must 
be remembered that symptoms of his mental trouble showed them- 
selves while he was yet a schoolboy, and when, in the nature of 
things, he was little likeiy to find time hanging heavily on his 
hands. “It was at Westminster,” says Mr. Sargeaunt (“ Cowper’s 
Schooldays at Westminster”), “that his congenital madness first 
showed a sign. It was but a morbid moment, yet it was a fore- 
taste of the unhappy condition which so troubled him in later life.” 

Few writers have given such explicit and intimate details of 
their life-history as Cowper has done; and in his case the revela- 
tions have the additional merit of ingenuousness for, apart from 
the autobiographical passages in his poetry, they were not written 
with any view to publicity. We have been given by him a degree 
of self-analysis such as is rarely to be found, even in those who 
have set out of avowed purpose to lay bare the inmost workings 
of their minds ; this, too, in language of such simplicity and direct- 
fess as precludes the idea that there is any straining after artistic 
effect, any desire to add a wealth of imagery wilfully to heighten 
effect. And yet the words have been misconstrued, and the mean- 
ing consequently misinterpreted, sometimes through sectarian bias, 
sometimes through excess of sympathy that would too willingly en- 
shroud the feet of clay, but for the most part through ignorance 
of the workings of the deranged mind which, in their turn, are de- 
pendent upon the condition of brain and of body. If anyone be 
dubious of this dependence of mental processes, let him watch the 
effects of the occlusion of even a small blood-vessel in the brain, 
or the rupture of that same artery; or observe the influence of 
some tumour-growth, circumscribed though it be; or, not to mul- 
tiply instances unnecessarily, see the dire effects of irritation of a 
minute portion of brain tissue by a spicule from the fractured skull ; 
atid then let him say if he does not agree with these words of 
Sainte Beuve: “It is sad, humiliating, for the human mind, and 
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well calculated to make anyone who is inclined to be proud com- 
mune with himself.” (“Causeries du Lundi”). Though the sug- 
gestion may seem almost brutal to the over-scrupulous—-an exami- 
nation of the poet’s brain, could it have been made with the scien- 
tific instruments of precision of the present days would, in all proba- 
bility, have yielded more correct data for an explanation of his 
morbid psychology than all the theorisings have ever done. Even 
without that, however, the inference is plain; there were such 
changes in brain-tissue as to bring about recurrent fits of acute 
insanity, and from these there was partial or complete recovery, 
just as there may be partial or complete recovery from inflamma- 
tion of the lungs or other bodily diseases. In the intervals between 
the acute attacks there tended to be increasirigly a permanence of 
the morbid mental symptoms, such as the long-continuance of the 
feeling that Newton was some other person, technically mistaking 
the identity of those about him; his belief that he was lost for 
all eternity as a result of the dream which he had in the year, 1773. 
Of this event, Mr. Wright says: “The thing that caused him to 
believe that he was damned was a dream... . It will, of course, 
be held, and rightly held, that this dream is only a specific in- 
stance of an habitual morbid frame of mind.” (“ Life,” p. 12). In 
passing, it may be remarked that it is a specific instance of another 
fact, namely, how morbid minds will seize upon the most trivial 
circumstance as an explanation of their troubles, and will even 
erect upon this unsubstantial basis a whole system of delusions. 
Much stress has rightly been laid upon this tendency in Cowper to 
exaggerate trifling matters and small episodes, which hardly even 
merit the term indiscretions ; and his statements in regard to him- 
self must be taken, as Mr. Wright remarks in regard to the 
“memoir,” “with many grains of salt,” because “the whole was 
written when he was in a state of religious enthusiasm”; and again, 
“We are not obliged to believe that Cowper was as black as he 
paints himself”; while Mr. Frederick Rogers puts it: “His state- 
ment in his autobiography as to being ‘twelve years in an un- 
interrupted course of sinful indulgence,’ is not to be taken too 
seriously, any more than similar statements by John Bunyan are. 
He was absolutely lacking in a sense of proportion, so far as his 
own doings were concerned.” (“Cowper in the Temple”). 

Goldwin Smith has also noted this tendency: “ Moreover, he 
sometimes exaggerated his own misery. He will begin a letter 
with a de profundis, and towards the end forget his sorrows, glide 
into commonplace topics, and write about them in the ordinary 
strain.” (“ Cowper,” p. 62). 

These extracts must suffice to show that discrimination must 
be exercised in drawing inferences from Cowper's own assertions in 
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regard to himself; but the profoundly uncritical attitude of the 
Rev. George Cheever, in his somewhat turgid and rhetorical “ Life 
of Cowper,” is directly antithetical to this. This biography chal- 
lenges criticism when the morbid psychology of Cowper is veing 
considered, for in it special stress is laid upon this aspect of the 
poet’s life-history. Mr. Cheever falls foul of Southey for certain 
criticisms which he passed upon Cowper, such as that “he regarded 
with a diseased mind his own nature,” and remarks: “Whose 
testimony, in such a case, is to be believed ?—that of the author of 
the autobiography, speaking of himself . . . or that of the bio- 
gtapher, contradicting the autobiography, and declaring that he 
knows more about Cowper’s childhood than Cowper knew himiself, 
and can describe, more truthfully, than Cowper has done, the early 
life of the poet.” (P. 10). For our part, we have no doubt in the 
matter, and would beg leave to associate ourselves with the views 
of Southey, of Goldwin Smith, and of Mr. Thomas Wright, in this 
connection. But Mr. Cheever is quite willing to witness against 
himself, apparently, for later in his work he says, when discussing 
Cowper’s confession of having followed “an uninterrupted course 
of sinful indulgence”: “It is not necessary to exaggerate the 
meaning of the expression to all the intensity it would bear; on the 
contrary, this would be false and unjust” (P. 18). Mr. Cheever 
can hardly have it both ways; but further evidence will be given 
of the profoundly illogical attitude into which theological enthu- 
siasm forced him. 

It will, perhaps, be interesting, to dwell for a little upon the 
various reasons adduced as causes of Cowper's insanity—quot 
homines, tot sententiae, and the Horatian aphorism has a cogent 
applicability here. With certain of these we have already dealt, 
but there are others, and they are numerous. Since the days when 
primitive animistic conceptions ruled the imaginations of our pre- 
historic ancestors, there has been an imperative need in the mind 
of man to assign some cause or other to every effect; and plausi- 
bility has been the ruling factor in this respect. With the advent 
of more scientific investigation and reasoning, many of the assigned 
causes have failed to maintain their position ; and nowadays we are 
apt to smile satirically at much which passed for accurate know- 
ledge in former times. We should be careful, however, lest we 
smile too soon, for in the light of knowledge yet to be discovered 
by generations to come, many of our dogmatic assertions may 
provide reason for scoffing, and our ignorance be laughed to scorn. 
Cowper’s insanity is a case very much in point, and we have, there- 
fore, to be chary of dogmatizing, and perchance thus falling into 
the snare which has secured so many victims. Yet we feel that in 
making the assertions which we have here recorded, we are basing 
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our diagnosis on sure foundations, and may await the verdict of the 
critics with confidence. It is the more necessary to postulate the 
inherent physical defect in Cowper’s case, for the reason that, in 
assigning most of the causes, imputations have been cast by the 
writers upon persons, places, doctrines, and so on. “ Religion, the 
miasmata of Olney, the influence of Newton, the sudden death of 
his brother—all these have at various times been held responsible 
for much of his misery,” says Mr. Wright; and again he answers 
the weavers of hypotheses, “ Undoubtedly the cause of Cowper’s 
affliction was inherited melancholia.” (“Life,” p. 12). Potter, in 
an extremely interesting essay‘on “ The Despondency of Cowper,” 
temarks: “Whatever Cowper's religious opinions had been, he 
would not have escaped the depression and despondency of mind 
which arose from bodily constitution,” but, he adds, “In Cowper's 
case, the heavy anxiety of nervous disease vas deepened into a 
religious horror by his peculiar opinions, and we consider ourselves 
warranted in asserting that much of his gloom may be attributed to 
these opinions.” (P. 20). Dr. Johnson (Cowper’s “Johnny of 
Norfolk ”), thought that the poet’s unhappiness “ must undoubtedly 
be referred solely to his alienation of mind.” Goldwin Smith 
recognises the physical deficiency, but adds some debatable sug- 
gestions to his statements: “The truth is, his malady was simply 
hypochondria, having its source in delicacy of constitution and 
weakness of digestion, combined with the influence of melancholy 
surroundings.” The “weakness of digestion” is, so far as we 
know, merely inferential, and the “melancholy surroundings” are 
accepted by Goldwin Smith, on the evidence of Cowper’s jaundiced 
eye. Professor Smith might have borne in mind his own assertion 
about Cowper’s tendency to exaggeration! Again, he seems to 
have formed the idea that Cowper’s tribulations being mental, they 
might have been dispersed by an effort of will, for, speaking of the 
effect on Cowper’s mind of visiting of the poor and sick of Olney, 
he says: “The effect of doing good to others on any mind was 
sure to be good ; and the sight of real suffering was likely to banish 
fancied ills.” (“ Cowper,” p. 41). The phrase, “fancied ills,” as 
applied to the mental tortures which Cowper undoubtedly suffered 
—for, making all due allowance for the tendency to exaggeration 
already mentioned, those who have practical acquaintance with 
mental disease can appreciate the statement in the “Memoir” of 
his feelings while in the Temple: “Day and night I was upon 
the rack, lying down in horror, and rising up in despair ”—is worthy 
of an ardent devotee of the cult of Christian Science! Let there 
be no misconception on this point of the anguish and mental pain 
which sufferers from melancholia feel. To deny the existence of 
such feelings is only possible to the ignorant, or to those who 
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delude themselves with meaningless phrases. Those whose time 
is spent in association with the infirm of mind are only too familiar 
with those cases who may, indeed, be said, in Carlyle’s words, to 
dwell in “ Stygian darkness, spectre-haunted,” who have “ Gehenna 
within” them, and whose state is only too often “semi-delirium, 
sad as Golgotha.” 

The religious aspect of Cowper’s case has given rise to much 
controversy, and to much misconception. Some have postulated its 
potency as a determining factor of his imsanity; others have ad- 
duced it as the cure. In the “advertisement” to the “ Narrative 
of William Cowper” (1817), the writer says: “It is known to 
many persons . . . that the partial derangement under which he 
laboured during a considerable portion of his life, has been attri- 
buted to his religious impressions, and even to his religious senti- 
ments, by persons who were unfavourably disposed either towards 
region itself, or else towards that system of religion which Mr. 
Cowper embraced. It is hoped that the perusal of the following 
narrative . . . will show the error of such conclusions; and will 
convince the reader that religion, instead of being the cause of his 
disorder, was its chief alleviation, and, as regards his first attack, 
its successful remedy.” It may safely be asserted that it was 
neither the one thing nor the other: religion, or rather Cowper’s 
peculiar outlook upon religion, tended in his later attacks to deter- 
mine the nature of his delusions. Had this not been so, it is 
more than probable that some other more or less trivial circum- 
stance would have been seized upon and used as a foundation on 
which to erect the superstructure of a delusionary system. At the 
same time we may agree with those writers who have deprecated 
the extreme assiduities with which Cowper carried out his religious 
observances at certain periods; and we trust that, in the interests 
of those who suffer now as Cowper suffered then, such broad and 
tational views may more and more prevail. Writing of the life at 
Huntingdon, Mr. Wright says: “To the unbiassed reader the 
question cannot help obtruding itself, whether the life he (Cowper) 
was now living was in all respects a sensible one for him to lead. 
. .. Was not Cowper doing the thing to excess in perpetually 
listening to sermons, singing hymns, and engaging in religious con- 
versation. Is it to be expected that that sort of thing could last?” 
(“ Life,” page 147). Lady Hesketh put her view of the matter very 
succinctly: “The eternal praying and preaching were too much.” 
In discussing the life at Olney, Southey says substantially the same 
thing: “For Cowper to visit the sick and dying, and to prepare 
himself by hours of nervous agitation for taking the lead in a 
prayer-meeting, with a constitution like his, and a mind which had 
already once been overthrown—what could Dr. Cotton, if the ques- 
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tion had been proposed to him, what could any practitioner who 
was acquainted with the circumstances of the case, or any person 
capable of forming an opinion upon such subjects, have expected, 
but the consequences which ensued.” (P. 143). Hayley, though 
he advances the opinion almost apologetically, is equally explicit, 
and his views are characterised by a sound common-sense, which 
even the last phrase of our quotation—perchance offered as a sop 
to the Cerberus of sectarian fervour—cannot contradict. “When 
the nerves are tender,” he remarks, “and the imagination tremb- 
lingly alive, any fervid excess in the exercise of the purest piety 
may be attended with such perils to corporeal and mental health, 
as men of a more firm and hardy fibre would be far from appre- 
hending. Perhaps the life that Cowper led on his settling at Olney 
had a tendency to increase the morbid propensity of his frame, 
though it was a life of admirable sanctity.” When we remember 
that Cowper says of himself, in his autobiographical sketch, that 
he is one “to whom a public exhibition of themselves on any occa- 
sion is mortal poison,” the justice of the foregoing comments is 
obvious. 

In this connection a reference to Newton, and his influence on 
Cowper, cannot be omitted if anything like adequate justice is to 
be done to the theme. Moreover, it is a pleasure to dwell for a 
moment upon the powerful personality of the “old African blas- 
phemer,” as he once tersely described himself. We hope we have 
said enough already in discussing generally the origin of Cowper’s 
madness, to enable the unbiassed to clear their minds of the idea 
that Newton can be blamed for having caused it; an erroneous 
popular notion which dies hard. All that can be adduced against 
him is that he was, perhaps, indiscreet in prescribing an overdose of 
religious observances, and in judging Cowper’s constitution by his 
own robust standard. “That it was scarcely wise of Newton,” says 
Mr. Wright, “to require Cowper to take such an active part in 
these services, cannot be doubted.” (“Life,” p. 175). Southey 
comes to the same conclusion, but prefixes it by an appreciation of 
the character and attributes of Newton, which will find an echo in 
the hearts of all who know of Newton’s life and work: “His 
friendship (with Cowper) could not be estimated above its value, 
Mr. Newton being a man whom it was impossible not to admire 
for his strength of heart, and the warmth and sincerity of his affec- 
tions, his vigorous intellect, and his sterling worth. A sincerer 
friend Cowper could not have found; he might have found a more 
discreet one.” Well may we apply to him the words which Cowper 
wrote of his brother—“ Peace to the memory of a man of worth.” 

And Mrs. Unwin—what can be added by way of tribute to 
her, the loyal, loving friend, the tender, unresting nurse, who gave 
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of her best to the smitten and afflicted poet? Indeed, might one 
say, with Cowper, “I want a lyre with other strings.” It may be 
that the gratitude which the world owes to Cowper for his con- 
tributions to literature, is hers by reason of those ministrations 
which perchance preserved his very life—“those actions just and 
bright,” which the poet has so tenderly and so lovingly wedded to 
immortal verse. 

To sum up: Cowper was the victim of some inborn defect 
of nerve tissue, which predisposed him to attacks of melancholia. 
As a result of this tendency, he was unable to withstand the or- 
dinary stresses of life, and so was influenced by these stresses in a 
degree out of all proportion to their amount. Thus, when an 
attack of insanity took place, some preceding event was postulated 
as its cause—post hoc ergo propter hoc—whereas it could at the 
most be looked upon only as an aggravation of the latent defect. 
Many are subject to emotional and religious stresses, few succumb 
mentally to them ; financial difficulties for the majority serve as a 
stimulus to renewed effort ; environmental conditions of an appal- 
lingly depressing nature fail to check the cheerfulness of vast 
numbers of the toiling poor, And so through the whole gamut of 
worries and trials. The germ of insanity flourishes bravely only in 
a brain which lacks the necessary powers of resistance. 

Cowper suffered much, but out of his suffering sprang much 
that is beautiful in his song. The distinctions of genius are often 
dear-bought, but is not the price paid an investment whose revenue 
provides delicate intellectual nourishments for succeeding genera- 
tions ; or did Cowper feel, when life was drawing to a close, and the 
clouds were settling down upon his mind, that the sacrifice had 
been too great, and that he, too, would, 

“ Better be with the dead ...... 

Than on the torture of the mind, to lie 

In restless_ecstasy ”? 
Who shall determine? Yet may we say of him, as of many an- 
other who has “ lain down in horror and risen in despair ” :— 

“ After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 


HUBERT J. NORMAN. 








JUNE. 


EQUALITY : 
A STUDY IN SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


MosT people are convinced that men are naturally unequal, and 
they have made up their mfhds that any attempt to make them 
less unequal is both inadvisable and futile. That this view is still 
widely entertained is evidence of the unthinking attitude of the 
majority towards the state of society. If it were futile to attempt 
to lessen inequality, the problems of social life would be insoluble, 
and it would, indeed, be at once idle and mischievous to attempt 
to solve them. But those who pretend to believe that men are 
naturally unequal, and must remain unequal, do not take the view 
that social problems are insoluble. The whole course of modern 
civilization has been a series of efforts to lessen social inequality, 
and civilised man is continually hatching schemes, and promoting 
measures towards this end. As the years go on, anxiety for the 
moral, intellectual, and social uplifting of the people becomes more 
and more feverish, yet most of those who permit themselves to be 
overcome by this feverishness have never thought out even the 
elements of the social question. They are simply impressed by the 
plain facts of life. They see conditions around them which they 
cannot but regard as unsatisfactory and unjust, and they instinc- 
tively feel that a better state of things should be brought about. 
Now-a-days there are not many who have pity for the sorrow and 
suffering of the masses who are content to say, “these things are 
inevitable,” and to leave the question at that. Once this attitude 
was prevalent, and the reason why it is not so now is that the trend 
of modern life and modern education has demonstrated the folly of 
the static idea in social philosophy. Large numbers of our best 
people have risen out of conditions little different from the con- 
ditions under which the worst now live, and they know, although 
they have not thought it out very carefully, that the avenues by 
which they have become what they are, are avenues by which 
others could reach to a relatively satisfactory social state, if they 
had the chance. It is a comparatively low type of mind which 
now-a-days attributes the social success of those who have suc- 
ceeded to inherent superiority, and such a type of mind is seldom 
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met with to-day. On all hands the truth of the matter is now 
partially recognised, namely, that social progress is simply a means 
of affording the individual an opportunity of progressing, to pro- 
gress being his natural tendency, and to remain where he is, or to 
go back, unnatural, and, as a rule, due to the absence, in his case, 
of the conditions which render progress possible. But it must not 
be thought, and the reactionary and unthinking constantly and per- 
sistently say, that the conditions which make progress possible, are 
afforded by the possession of a decent home, or a good education, 
or fairly affluent circumstances. A satisfactory environment in all 
respects is essential. Morally, intellectually, and socially, the whole 
texture and atmosphere of the social environment must be satis- 
factory, if we are to have the best results. It is because the texture 
and atmosphere of the social environment are bad generally, that 
we have the extravagances and injustices, and immorality, and 
social absurdities which are so manifest everywhere. Here, as 
always, the greatest enemy to social progress is the person who 
wants every detail of a scheme for social improvement worked out 
before he can be convinced that anything can be done. The 
amount of pessimism shown in the all-important matter of social 
improvement by people who philosophically pretend to be the 
greatest optimists, is extraordinary. Than the reluctance of num- 
bers of comparatively well-informed people to look straight at the 
question of the unequal and inhuman state of society there is 
hardly anything in life more depressing. But for this disinclina- 
tion to face the real condition of social life as matters of less im- 
portance are faced, we should long ere now have been tackling 
greater social experiments than even social reformers are yet con- 
templating. It is, of course, incontrovertible, that personal in- 
equality is primarily a matter of heredity, and this is the stumbling 
block to many. But what is the cause of hereditary unequalness 
in individual potentialities? When we study with care the history 
and present state of the classes who display the most pronounced 
weaknesses, or most lack the potentialities of which excellence 
comes, we invariably find that they are people who have been born 
into a bad environment, and that they have not had any of the 
opportunities of character development which a good home, or fair 
conditions of life and work, afford. No one seeks to deny that a 
good home has incalculable effects for good on all who 
are brought up in it. If we assume that a fairly large 
percentage of our people have good homes, we are still 
bound to admit that the outside influences of life are 
calculated to counteract much of the advantage gained 
in those good homes. The social environment is constantly at war 
with the good home, and even a young person who has enjoyed 
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the advantages of the best type of home, has difficulty in with- 
standing the contaminating influences he meets with when he mixes 
freely with his fellows. But how much more difficult is it for the 
less fortunate individual who has not been fortified by the example 
and training of a good home to stand against the social contami- 
nation by which he is everywhere beset when he enters the world 
and embarks on actual life. 

The ideal in social development must be to shape the general 
social environment on the plan of the best type of home—that one 
place in civilized life where a serious attempt is made to realise 
the best in all our highest teaching, and in all our loftiest aspira- 
tion. The plea is not for a society based on sentiment, for 
the life of the best type of home is not extravagantly sentimental. 
In a really good home the relations of the family are fairly and 
justly balanced. There is always a common sympathy, though not 
always a common outlook on life. There is a broad inter- 
dependence among the members of the proper family, but there is 
neither jealousy nor patronage, neither philanthropy nor slavish 
dependence. The motives which prevail do not goad on the various 
members of a decent family to gain advantage at the expense of 
each other, or to secure material gain or precedence at each other’s 
disadvantage. A home in which the motives by which men and 
women are animated in the street and the market-place predomi- 
nate, or exist at all, is not a satisfactory home, and its life is a life 
of which little good ultimately comes. The true ideal, then, in 
shaping the social environment for posterity is before us, and we 
cannot escape from that, nor excuse ourselves if we do not take 
steps to realise it. In such a movement there would be at once 
equality and variety, not necessarily equality in the potentialities of 
individuals, but merely in their social level That such an 
environment is a practical possibility is evidenced by its existence 
in the narrow circle of a home; and that it does not there tend to 
create a dull, uninteresting, incentiveless life, is best demonstrated 
by the fact that it is in such a home environment that the finest 
and most capable people are usually reared. Surely it is a vestige 
of the savage in men that constantly induces them to say that it is 
the relentless struggle for life, now transferred from the sphere of 
nature to the economic sphere, that keeps us up to the scratch of 
efficiency, and causes progress. Those who persist in saying this, 
and there are many who do, either have low ideals of life, or they 
care little for social well-being. This idea is a libel on the 
little civilization we have achieved, and an insult to our kind. 

A favourite objection by those who are unable to see beyond 
the existing state of society, to anything in the nature of social 
equality, is that it would bring about a social state approximating 
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to slavery. The social slavery which now exists is not due to a 
tendency to social equality, but the reverse. What evils repose in 
non-competitive concerns exist mainly through the retention, per- 
haps in a modified form, of the very tendencies by which those en- 
gaged in competitive commerce and industry are chiefly animated, 
such as the offering of the incentive of advancement over his fel- 
low to the man who will most fully conform to the 
competitive policy—that devil-take-the-hindmost struggle, which 
is the most idealless and degrading policy by which men 
have ever been actuated. Relentless and savage as early man 
often was, he was seldom more cruel in his outrages on his -own 
species, than are civilized men. The outrages of early 
man on his kind, if immediately more relentless, were never so 
insidious, nor in their ultimate effects so terrible, as the preying of 
modern man on his fellows. No slaves were so far degraded below 
the normal race standard of their time as the wage slaves of the 
XIX. and XX. centuries are below the normal standard of that age. 
The greatest anachronism of our time is that we constantly com- 
mend the ideal home life as the highest and most proper social 
ideal, while in the practical world we constantly flout that ideal. 
Even among the members of a devoted family the motives which 
prevail in the home circle are deliberately thrown to the winds 
outside. There is an implied recognition of a limited altruism 
among the members of a family or class, but the life of the world 
makes its practical realisation negligible. Family and class rela- 
tions are considered partially binding, in a narrow way, but in the 
street and market the overwhelming principle is that “ business is 
business,” and this is the predominating influence in twentieth 
century civilized society. So long as motives are shaped by com- 
petitive commerce and industry, so long will the finer things of life 
be regarded as of but secondary importance. The avowed purpose 
of educating people is at present economic, though happily educa- 
tion is constantly tending to have a wider significance. Even the 
devilish devices of economic competition, powerful as they are, 
cannot for all time materialise the business mind, and hold it in 
subjection, and at last a reaction is welling up, which will one day 
break out into the most stupendous social protest the modern world 
has known. For the immediate future the most important work 
will be an effort to effect a more equitable distribution of wealth, 
for without this the condition of social life will remain such as it 
is for a long time. Without a more equitable distribution of 
wealth the physical well-being, proper education, and moral up- 
lifting of the mass, will be difficult, if not impossbile. Theoretical 
liberty the people now have, but to millions it is useless. Culture 
is in the air, but to the majority it is still unattainable. The 
people are offered mental freedom, but they are denied the eco- 
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nomic freedom which alone can make it of value. Education is 
free, but to many it is difficult to get bread. 

Social improvement is beset with difficulties, and these diffi- 
culties make some believe that widespread betterment is a vain 
hope. How readily people, who have no enthusiasm for permanent 
improvement in the lot of their less fortunate fellow mortals, become 
pessimistic. How plausibly they try. to excuse to themselves and 
often to others, the social injustices for which they, through their 
apathy and selfishness, are, in a measure, responsible. The social 
problems once thought insoluble are no longer so regarded, save 
by those who have not seriously or profoundly considered them. 
We no longer believe that ugliness and viciousness and ignorance 
are inherent in certain people, and that beauty and goodness and 
wisdom are the natural characteristics of others; and it is because 
we no longer believe this that we want to afford, in some degree, 
to all, the opportunities we have so lavishly afforded to the few who 
show some signs of what decent lives can do. In this desire there 
is nothing fantastic, nothing chimerically idealistic. On the con- 
trary, it is a desire which had its root in the study of man as a 
social being, moving in an environment created by himself, and 
capable of being modified and changed by his own efforts to suit 
his later needs, and to shape his further evolution. All efforts at 
social improvement are efforts to promote something nearer social 
equality ; every step towards better education and wider culture is a 
step towards bringing people closer to each other in intellectual and 
social status. The things in life which alienate people from each 
other, and most of them have their root in the unequal distribution 
of wealth, constantly tend to encourage the growth of the undesir- 
able tendencies of life. Class jealousy, false notions of the origin 
of superiority, and social selfishness, are due to ignorance of social 
development and human nature, and these tendencies have their 
roots in the class idea which alienates the people from each other, 
and so creates conditions and ideas inimical to proper and just 
social relations. With all its hereditary disadvantages, and these 
are mainly due to its progenitors not having had reasonable social 
opportunities, the child of poverty and bad environment, if given 
a chance from birth, would, in most cases, overcome its hereditary 
predisposition. But this unfortunate child gets no chance. Its 
undesirable hereditary predispositions are fostered in the environ- 
ment into which it is born, and forced to live throughout its 
wretched existence, just as in the case of its progenitors; and yet 
we speak of inequality as inherent. It is a criminal delusion. The 
differences among us are chiefly the differences which circumstances 
and opportunities create, and when this truth is widely understood 
and its meaning fully realised, we shall at last move towards what 
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may prove to be the most important stage in his history man has 
yet reached—a stage from which the work of realising the demo- 
cratic dreams of our greatest humanists may be begun in earnest. 
The great purpose of western civilization in the near future will 
not be to produce super-man, but to draw the people of the various 
classes, and particularly those of the same race and civilization, 
closer to each other. An effort will be made to lessen super- 
riches and super-poverty, and to eradicaie the evils they cause; to 
break down the stupid class distinctions that exist; to show that 
men, irrespective of class, must have a common aim if our civiliza- 
tion is not to pass into destruction. When we succeed, to any 
appreciable extent, in submerging the influences which constitute 
barriers to the realisation of this ideal, we may truly say that we 
are at last on the way to the creation of a social state more demo- 
cratic, and more equal, and more human than the world has yet 


seen. 
ROBERT GUNN DAVIS. 











Jouws. 


THE CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
OF FRENCH SWITZERLAND. 


SAINTE BEUVE, writing from Lausanne in 1840, gave a rather 
severe verdict on the literature of French Switzerland: “ On est 
potte ici; om y est peu artiste.” Perhaps the great critic based his 
judgment merely on the four great names before him at the time— 
Calvin, Rousseau, Vinet, and Madame de Staél; though even there 
it is difficult to see the grounds for the opinion that Vinet and 
Mme. de Staél were not artists, or that Calvin was primarily a 
poet. But it is surely a mistake, none the less profound because it 
is so frequently committed, to judge the literature of a people by 
its great masters alone. The saillant landmarks, towering hills and 
sheets of silver, are what strikes our vision first, on looking at some 
splendid piece of scenery, but no lasting impression of beauty or 
of ugliness could be conveyed were not the humbler features there 
—the play of light on the tree-tops, the mysterious hues of the 
underwood, the clear glad green of the sward. 

Taking the literature of French Switzerland as a whole, it 
strikes us as original and interesting. It is original in its local 
colour, its regional aspect, the free gust of air from the high Alps 
that sweeps it clean through and through. It is interesting mainly 
as a “conductor” between French and German culture, represent- 
ing, as it does, the only visible fruit of the union of the “esprit 
francais,” with the genius of Protestantism. Probably it is this 
last-named aspect that most strongly fascinates the observer. There 
is the dainty, delicate touch of the French imagination at work, 
and yet it is ever tempered by an element of sober, grave Puri- 
tanism ; and the result is a distinctly curious one. The keynote is 
not intellectual vivacity, it is conscience. The ideal is one of duty 
rather than of beauty, of judgment rather than of contemplation, 
of criticism rather than of worship. This strange blend is ever 
present, though in different cases the quantities of its ingredients 
vary. On the whole, the process is one of emancipation from the 
more unlovely aspects of Calvinism, and the broadening of its out- 
look into a generous humanism. The creed of Calvin, its un- 
bending sense of duty, the soberness of its judgment, these things 
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are there still, but some of their rugged sternness has been shed 
and imagination is given free play. Sainte Beuve uttered a true 
criticism here when he wrote: “Ji/s passent de la pidagogie a 
Part, du dessein 2 Laquarelle, du fusain a la palette.” 

The process was, and is, a slow one; doubly so because the 
Swiss is intensely conservative. As is only natural, it is more 
immediately noticeable in prose than in verse; it is especially 
marked in the work of Edouard Rod. 

Rod remained a Swiss, and became an artist; he treasured his 
Puritan thought, but clothed it in graceful expression. He wrote 
with singular facility, novels mainly, and a few critical essays. In 
“Course a la Mort,” “ L’inutile Effort,” and “ Dernier Refuge,” he 
dealt with the leisured classes, which is exceedingly unusual in 
Swiss fiction ; but he recognised his mistake, and in his later novels, 
of which “ Roches Blanches ” is incomparably the finest, he droppe.. 
the Spa, and gave us the Alps. 

The next name to suggest itself is that of Adolphe Cheneviéve, 
who stands at the extreme French end of the scale—a Parisian 
Swiss, moulded on the potter’s table of Montmartre, with little Swiss 
vigour and simplicity. © The very titles of his books, “Contes 
Indiscrets,” “Honneur de Femme,” smack strongly of frivolous 
Paris. No shred of Calvinism there. 

Samuel Cornut was also half a Parisian, but he remained a 
Valdensian to the end. He is a thinker, a dreamer, a simple and 
loyal soul, whose very elementary strength saves him from the 
commonplace. Perhaps he shows a slight roughness of diction, a 
lack of experience in the tricks of the trade, but with him the Per- 
son is greater than the Work. He is a poet, keen and rich in 
colour, rather indistinct in “contour” perhaps, as is a knack of 
dreamers. 

Philippe Monnier has been called “Toepffer redivivus”; he 
has the same delicate touch, the same quaint humour and charm of 
style. But he can be serious too; his “ Livre de Blaise,” is a very 
jewel of autobiography, drawn with almost feminine intuition. 
Women, by the way, have contributed in generous measure to the 
literature of French Switzerland. Mme. de Staél and Mme. de 
Charriére are the obvious names, but there is a legion of others— 
Eugénie Pradery, “ André Gladés,” Noélle Roger, Berthe Vadier, 
Mile. Dutoit, and Mlle. Combe. The last name deserves special 
notice; she is a mountaineer from the Jura of Neuchatel. Her 
first tales, simple pen-pictures of men and things, were set in the 
wooded hills of the Jura. Then, all of a sudden, her work changed ; 
she was gripped by the Social Question, and we have a dash of deep 
human feeling and poignant pathos in “Une Croix,” and “ Coeurs 
Lassés.” 
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To notice in detail all the essayists of Switzerland whose work 
deserves mention would take volumes; enumeration of the more 
outstanding names must suffice. There died not long ago, Charles 
du Bois-Melly; he was a Genevese with all the frank clearness of 
vision of his race, and a splendid instinct for historical truth. Then 
Louis Favre, dead also, and others, Godet, Ribaux, Blondel, Chate- 
lain, Rossel, Cérésole, who writes in the quaint Waldensian tongue, 
and Morax, a young man with a sweetly sad muse, rich in poetic 
feeling and dramatic instinct. 

It is noticeable that Switzerland has produced little that is 
noteworthy in drama, great though the inspiration is which she has 
given to foreign dramatists. There has, of late years, been an 
effort to create a national drama; patriotic plays have been writ- 
ten, some of them have been produced. Hardly one calls for any 
attention at all from the literary point of view. Criticism is the 
inevitable product of the Protestant genius, and when to it is joined 
the clearness of vision and statement of the French mind, the result 
cannot fail to be a thing of excellent merit. Many names suggest 
themselves in this connection—Laharpe, Vinet, Cherbuliez, Ram- 
bert, Chaillet, Marc Monnier. The greatest present-day critic of 
Rousseau is probably M. Eugéne Ritter. Edouard Rod has pub- 
lished some philosophical and literary essays—notably a brilliant 
study of Goethe—that evince great breadth of outlook and strength 
of thought. But one name stands out, that of Philippe Godet. It 
would be difficult to over-estimate his influence on the growth of 
letters in his country; perhaps he is too impulsive and strong- 
minded to write the sort of criticism that will live, but these very 
defects, joined to his almost unerring taste, give great force and 
immediate weight to his decisions. 

Even Sainte Beuve gave the Swiss credit for a good deal of 
innate poetry, and Sainte Beuve’s love for the Swiss was not passing 
great. The curious fact remains that French Switzerland still 
awaits the advent of a really great poet. There have been one or 
two who gave promise of his advent, but the promise withered 
early. It seems as if the laboured smoothness of the language had 
stifled the free impulse of poetic fervour. What to our less tutored 
mind seems to have stunted the growth of all French poetry, has 
made Swiss poetry a thing of feelings and dreams, hidden behind 
artificial style, never to be expressed in sympathetic shape. The. 
method is well stated in the words of M. Edouard Tavan, a sort of 
Swiss Boileau :— 

“Tramé par un labeur qu'il faut inapercu, 

“ Que ton style soit net ; que, sobre et fin tissu 

“ Qui d’un souple lacis de perles se reléve, 
“Tl moule sans un pli le galbe de ton réve.” 
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Tavan himself has written some very pretty things, a series 
of neat literary bas-reliefs, but always lacking colour, freedom, and 
life. Much of his work, as that of Cougnard, Spiess, Chambrier, 
and some others one could name, is delicate and really artistic; but 
it has been written in the boudoir instead of on the mountain tops. 
It lacks inspiration. When, by chance, some writer forgets to be 
merely a fine polisher of verse, he comes nearer being a poet. 
Isabelle Kaiser is a case in point. She has suffered, and her poems 
are the crystallised tears of her life; there is real force there, at 
times torrential. But she is not French, though she writes in 
French ; she has the German temperament—the temperament that 
made “Werther” possible. Moreover, she stands almost alone. 

To sum up: there is little that is supremely great in the 
literature of the French Switzerland of our day, but there is a vast 
amount that is interesting and valuable. It repays study, more 
even from the point of view of thought than from that of literary 
expression, for while your French Swiss writes as a Frenchman, he 
thinks as a Swiss. It is precisely this fact that gives charm and 
novelty to his work, and that entitles him to claim for it that it is 
not a mere bye-lane of French literature, but deserves a little niche 
all of its own in the richly sculptured front of the edifice of 
European Letters. 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 














Junz. 


JEWISH IDEALS AND POLITICAL 
ZIONISM. 


THE remarkable phenomenon of the Jewish people retaining its 
individuality without a fatherland, and through centuries of cruel 
persecution, is ascribed by some to religious, by others to ethno- 
logical or to politico-economical causes. But religion is no longer 
universally considered the most important factor in human affairs 
and history, and the Jewish riddle can hardly be solved by ethno- 
logical or economical factors alone. The destiny of a people is 
shaped neither entirely by religious nor entirely by external cir- 
cumstances, but chiefly by its national character, and by its aspira- 
tions towards definite aims. What are the cardinal traits of the 
Jewish national character, and what were, and are, the aspirations 
of this people? What is it that made the Jew sustain long cen- 
turies of inhuman persecution? What impelled him to offer him- 
self as a free martyr? An attempt to answer these questions must 
be based upon a true understanding of the Jewish national 
character. 

Titus conquered Judea, but did not conquer Judaism. The 
Jew lost his soil, but retained his soul. He was expelled from his 
country, but could not be made to forget it. If he could no more 
return to Zion, he brought Zion to himself. No matter wherever 
the Jew lived the voice of his prophets still rang in his ears. If 
the creative power of the Jewish genius was paralysed for the time 
being, his past had sufficient latent power to feed his soul, and to 
preserve it from destruction. Not only did the sacred memories of 
his past compensate him for his tribulations, but promised him a 
glorious future. As soon as the material, the physical, campaign 
was over, he began a new campaign, a spiritual one, for the preser- 
vation of his nationality. This became his sole aim; an aim on 
which he concentrated all his efforts. The colleges he established 
in Javneh, Tiberias, Nahardoah, and other Babylonian centres were 
all directed towards the attainment of this aim. He strained all 
his energy in a struggle, not so much for a national life, as against 
national death. Neither his friends nor his enemies could under- 
stand this struggle. Why did not the Jew allow his soul to be 
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melted in the melting-pot of Roman culture? And whence did he 
derive his courage in his terrible struggle against national 
extinction ? 

The Jew, in the early period of his exile, continued his national 
life, in spite of all obstacles and hardships, because he could not 
do otherwise ; he could not commit national suicide, for he carried 
eternal life within his breast. It was he who discovered and pro- 
claimed to the world the idea of monotheism and the elements of 
social justice. These eternal revelations made their. author im- 
mortal. He was now only a slave, subdued and downtrodden, but 
the direct heir of the free Jew of Zion, that Zion which became 
the beacon of his future. Everything was still fresh in his memory ; 
the flourishing towns and villages, the fields, gardens, and vineyards, 
the lofty mountains, the beautiful valleys, and the proud cedar 
forests of his fatherland; the thousands of pilgrims streaming 
from all parts into Jerusalem, and his Temple in its full glory. 
What did it matter that al] this was temporarily lost; it all re- 
mained alive in his soul. The eternal values he created would 
survive all future generations, would triumph in the end over all 
ephemeral strength and grandeur of the Gentiles, and the day would 
certainly come—that day in which he believed, and for which he was 
waiting—when he would regain all his past glory, his material and 
spiritual Zion. “Live and wait” became the motto of his life. 
What signified temporary sufferings when compared with his un- 
shaken belief in regaining his national freedom? Faith, illimitable 
faith in his future independence, was the basis of his existence. It 
dominated all his thoughts, characterised all his actions ; it pervaded 
his whole literature, his philosophical doctrines, his liturgy, his 
poetry, his social, political, moral, and aesthetic views. If the 
existing conditions were hard, he sought ways and means of adapt- 
ing himself to them. How was it that a simple agricultural people 
were suddenly transformed into a people of crafty tradesmen? Was 
it really due, as some would wish us to believe, to the Jew’s innate 
desire for wealth? No. History testifies that the Jew often paid 
for his faith with all his material possessions, even with his life 
when occasion demanded—and occasion demanded it only too often. It 
was only a question of adaptation to existing circumstances. The 
world despised him, and he despised the world. He lived among 
all nationalities, but belonged to none. He became outwardly a 
cosmopolitan, but inwardly a citizen of Jerusalem. Adapting him- 
self to all external circumstances, he would adapt himself to no 
spiritual conditions. The present time was of no consequence to 
him. He lived in his real past and his visionary future. He did 
not even endeavour to create new national values, to proclaim to 
the world new truths. How could he do this, how could he “sing 
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the song of the Lord” upon strange soil? This could only be 
done when “the redeemed of the Lord shall return and come with 
singing into Zion.” Besides, the Jewish character permits of no 
compromises. The Jew is extreme in his nature; he is either 
absolutely conservative or absolutely radical; he either erects 
shrines or destroys them ; he will either give to the world the Book 
of Books, sing the song of songs, or remain silent altogether. He 
must have either all or nothing. His national soul must be pre- 
served for the future, the full and complete redemption, when his 
national genius would re-assert itself in its entirety. This was his 
true messianic faith. His Messiah could not compromise. This is 
probably why the Jews did not recognise Jesus, who adapted his 
teachings to the conditions of his time, conditions largely controlled 
by Rome. Christian theologians did not fully realise this. The 
true Messianic idea was not something nebulous, vague, or abstract, 
as some of the modern “ Reform Rabbis” try to make out. It was 
clear and definite. Messiah is to take the people of Israel back to 
the land of Israel, the land which is the physical and spiritual 
cradle of the Jewish people, the arena from which the highest 
eternal truths were proclaimed, and whence, when regathered, he 
will proclaim new truths to the entire world. The Messianic ideal 
was the real raison d’étre of the Jew in exile, and was the motive 
force of all metamorphoses and vicissitudes through which ‘he 
Jewish people passed. It so filled the Jewish soul that no space 
was left in it for other ideals. The Jewish mind was made up. 
All or nothing. Messiah or exile. 

When the fatal struggle with Rome began there were some so- 
called practical politicians in Judea who tried to point out to the 
people the uselessness of resistance. What! to rebel against 
Rome, the mistress of the world, the victor of a thousand battles, 
who had conquered Greece and Macedonia, Gallia, Britannia, and 
Germania? Impossible! So argued the practical King Agrippa 
the Second and others, but the Jews remained deaf to such warn- 
ings. They preferred exile to spiritual slavery. In the spiritual 
world there should be no arbitration. The Jews never even 
aspired to make proselytes. “Proselytes are hard to Israel, like 
leprosy,” says the Talmud. For a proselyte can, at best, be only 
a partial Jew. In the Roman period of national assimilation, whea 
ideas and ideals were interchanged between nationalities ; when all 
sorts of concessions and compromises were made ; when the entire 
world seemed to have turned topsy-turvy; when the slaves of 
yesterday became lords of to-day, Israel alone remained steadfast 
and immovable, and when a hurricane of revolutions swept over the 
old world, this marvellous people buried itself in the sands of its 
traditional past im order to preserve its soul for a great future. So 
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long as the Jew could live in peace with his own conscience all 
was well. The world despised him, persecuted him, but who is the 
world? Is it the depraved, debased, demoralized pagan Rome? Or 
is it even the Crusaders and Papal Christianity who came to dis- 
place paganism, but made so many concessions to it, so much 
adapted itself to it that the difference was really hardly perceptible ? 
The Jew was conscious of his moral and spiritual superiority, and 
this gave him sufficient strength to bear all physical torture with 
fortitude. Even the world which was so cruel to him had, as it 
were, a sub-consciousness of this superiority. When the Christiana 
world treated him with cruelty he treated it with contempt. The 
greater the persecution the tighter he shut himself up in his own 
shell, the visionary world of his ancestral home. The Temple is 
no more, so every synagogue becomes his “Mikdash Maat” (his 
little temple), where he still offers his old prayers, still sings his 
old psalms, always turning his face towards the East, towards Zion. 
He surrounds himself with a thousand souvenirs of his fatherland. 
In the neighbourhood of Toledo, Jews of Spain build towns, nam- 
ing them Palestinian names, as Eshtoal, Joppa, etc. His nationa! 
faith is still a force-vivante with him ; his tribulations only a tem- 
porary, transitory evil, from which his Messiah would soon relieve 
him. This is the secret of the preservation of the Jewish 
nationality. Here is the criterion to the solution of the eternal 
riddle. 

But centufies pass. The Jew’s power of resistance grows 
weaker in the course of time. Centuries of physical torture do 
their work slowly, but surely. “Mens sana in corpore sano,” and 
the constant physical persecution re-acts upon the Jewish charac- 
ter. The once sound in body and mind free Judean, is being 
gradually reduced to a timid, ever-suspecting, eternally death- 
fearing Ghetto-Jew. Besides, the thermometer of his spiritual life 
remained too long at zero. His very ideals, once clear as daylight, 
grow dim and confused. Removed from the realities of life, he 
begins to indulge in metaphysical speculations, in mysticism, in 
Kabbalah. His very Messiah, who, by the way, is so slow in mak- 
ing an appearance, is gradually transformed from a great national 
hero into a mystical semj-angelic being. He bears his cross more 
instinctively than consciously. Neither are his disappointments 
confined to material surroundings only. David Molcho, Sabbathai 
Zevi, Jacob Frank, all these false Messiahs leave traces of spiritual 
degradation which are hard to eradicate. His sufferings are inten- 
sified. He finds it ever more difficult to explain why he is suffering. 
He is now tortured physically from without, spiritually from within. 
Centuries of external adaptation have told upon his internal life. 
His relations towards his masters, too, gradually change. A com- 
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mercial traveller must, after all, study the disposition, the whims, 
and the convenience of his master. Besides, his masters through 
all these centuries of his spiritual lethargy have been advancing 
morally and intellectually. 

The new dawn which broke with the first rays of the Reforma- 
tion began to dispel the dark shadows of the Middle Ages. The 
sun of freedom rose at last over Europe. People awoke as from a 
long, heavy nightmare, and little by little opened the windows of 
their hearts and minds to admit the fresh air of new ideas and new 
ideals. The train moving the world from slavery into freedom car- 
ried also the Jew, and he, too, was, olens volens, compelled to 
examine his spiritual luggage. The walls of the Ghetto began to 
crumble from within before they were pulled down from without. 
The beginning of the nineteenth century found the Jew in the 
west-European countries clamouring for the demolition of the 
Ghetto-walls, yearning for emancipation. He was ready to make 
concessions, to submit to what seemed the inevitable, to become 
reconciled to the idea of assimilating with his neighbours. His 
neighbours, too, seemed willing to negotiate. There seemed to be 
a mutual desire to forgive and forget the past. The battle Which 
raged for twenty centuries seemed at last to have drawn to an end. 
The terms of peace were obvious: The gentile was to cease phy- 
sical, religious, and social persecution ; the Jew was to abandon the 
idea of Jerusalem-citizenship, and to become a citizen of the country 
in which he lived. True, this concession on the part of the 
Jew necessitated an operation upon his conscience. Israel was to 
be no more a nation to itself, but some Jews were to become Ger- 
mans, others French, etc. Palestine was to be no more the land 
of the Jewish future, but only a symbol, a religious dream. This 
was a deep incision into the Jewish soul, and it required skilful 
surgeons to perform it. These, however, were soon discovered in 
some French and German Rabbis, who invented a néw theory: the 
Jews were only a religious sect. Zion was never meant to be a 
real territory. Israel’s mission was to spread among the nations of 
the world the idea of monotheism, to be a teacher of mankind, etc. 

The young Jewish generation in the West-European countries 
accepted the new theory. To be impartial, one must admit that 
the dilemma was really too painful. Behind them was the Ghetto, 
with all its horrible record of the past, and with no promise for the 
future. Before them was young Europe, with endless openings for 
talent, for energy, for enterprise. The offer was too tempting— 
and they accepted it. They broke with the old Jewish traditions 
and threw themselves whole-heartedly into the stream of the new 
civilization. They soon became prominent in science, in art, in 
literature, in politics. | Lasker, Heine, Mendelssohn, Gambetta, 
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Disraeli, were all children and grand-children of the Ghetto. With 
the zeal of new converts they became “p/us Royal que le Roi 
méme,” greater patriots of their adopted countries than the natives 
themselves. They faithfully observed the terms of their emanci- 
pation-agreement. Some of them even went so far as to abjure 
their old religion entirely. Of the families of the names mentioned 
above not a single Jewish member is left to-day. Here, as else- 
where, the national Jewish character displayed itself; all or 
nothing! 

Two circumstances checked the down-hill race of national 
Judaism. First, the great mass of East-European Jews, speaking 
metaphorically, refused to join the club of Western civilization, and 
continued to live a traditional life of their own. Second, the gen- 
tile world partly broke the agreement. A wave of anti-semitism 
swept all over Europe. The Jew began to feel that his sweet 
dream of universal brotherhood and equality, which he substituted 
for his old Messiah, was very far from realisation. Then the hour of 
awakening struck. Jews who still retained some of their ancestral 
pride, began to see the false position in which they were placed. 
If the Ghetto Jew gave his body to his enemies but retained his 
soul to himself; his emancipated brother compromised with his 
conscience, sold, as it were, his birthright, for a pottage of lentils, 
abandoned the ideal of the re-establishment of his nationality in 
the land of his forefathers, and thereby signed with his own hand 
his national death-verdict. Hence the cry: Back to the land of 
Israel! It was a West-European Jew, of great heart and mind, 
Moses Hess, who, in the middle of last century, unrolled the banner 
of the mew Jewish emancipation. In a remarkable book, entitled 
“Rome and Jerusalem,” he calls upon the Jews of the world to 
unite for the purpose of establishing a Jewish State in Palestine. 
It is significant that the two great apostles of modern Zionism, the 
late Dr. Theodor Herzl and Dr. Max Nordau, are both West- 
European Jews, who were brought up and spent their lives in a 
non-Jewish environment. It was Herzl, the feuilletonist of the 
Neue Freie Presse, who established the Zionist Congresses, which 
are attended by Jews from every part of the world, and Nordau, 
the author of “ Degeneration,” who was mainly responsible for 
shaping the programme of Political Zionism, which strives “to obtain 
a legally secured home for the Jewish People in Palestine.” Ina 
speech at the Ninth Zionist Congress, held at Hamburg, Dr. Nordau 
called this programme the essence of twenty centuries of Jewish 
history. 

The world at large may have its doubts as to the practicability 
of the Zionist Movement, but its sway over Jews, and its influence 
upon Jewish life, are unmistakeable. Not only has it already at its 
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disposal some important and growing financial institutions, as well 
as individuals ready to further materially its objects, but what is of 
far greater importance, it has attracted some of the finest intellects 
of Jewry. The Ninth Congress at Hamburg was attended by no 
less than 400 delegates, among whom there were to be found names 
famous in the world of literature and science. It has even com- 
bined men of different and opposite religions and social convictions. 
The Zionist ideal evidently appeals particularly to the Jewish in- 
tellectual youth, for Zionist Societies have been established in many 
European Universities. 

Is Political Zionism the final stage on the long “Golus” road 
of the wandering Jew, or is it merely a halting-stage in the fatal 
march of a people torn from its soil, and destined—like the nations 
of antiquity—to die a natural death ? Who can tell? The world 
must “wait and see,” and gui vivra verra, 

P. M. RASKIN. 
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ELEMENTS IN THE COST OF 
CONSUMPTION. 


THE crusade against consumption is essentially a war on waste— 
waste of life, with all that life involves, and of wealth, time, and 
effort expended in moderating the effects and stemming the in- 
roads of a disease that ought not to exist. Modern science defi- 
nitely places consumption amongst preventible diseases. Modern 
policy, originating in humanitarianism, and rapidly finding firmer 
justification in a growing sense of collective injury and responsi- 
bility, is directed towards diminishing the suffering of the individual 
and preventing the encroachment of the disease upon the public 
health. This policy involves an enormous expenditure of wealth, 
time, and effort, the full extent of which cdn at present be only 
faintly glimpsed. Such expenditure is a deduction from the general 
well-being, but it should be considered rather as an investment 
which will ultimately be returned manyfold to the community. Such, 
indeed, is its best justification. As expenditure on education has 
for its object an increased mental and technical efficiency, so expen- 
diture on the prevention of disease aims at an increased physical 
efficiency. Both alike result in greater productive power, in an 
extended possibility of general well-being. 

These premises will probably meet with general accept- 
ance. But we are a practical people, and whilst to diminish suffer- 
ing, which cannot be translated into terms of £ s. d., is sufficient 
for humanitarian charity, more is required to put the policy of pre- 
vention upon a business basis. And it is necessary to make a 
business of the prevention of consumption. Such an end is a 
collective responsibility, and it must be shown to pay for the ex- 
penditure involved. The community must invest much in order to 
save more. But the community needs persuading that the invest- 
ment is justified ; it demands money values for “much” and “more.” 
It is the latter value, as determining the expediency of the former, 
that is the more important. 

What is required, and required urgently, is, therefore, a fairly 
reliable estimate of the present annual cost of consumption. It is 
this cost that would be saved by stamping out the disease. This 
may be termed the annual income, which would accrue as a result 
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of a successful expenditure upon prevention; the expenditure 
practically ceasing when such success was achieved. 

It must be confessed that this first essential for putting such 
efforts upon a business basis is, for various reasons, extremely diffi- 
cult of attainment at present. But a great step is made when the 
cost of consumption is analysed into its various elements, and the 
difficulties of estimating their diverse values are appreciated. In 
this way the absence or inadequacy of data may urge caution in 
making estimates at present, and encourage enterprise in filling the 
blanks and perfecting the fragmentary in the future. Estimates 
upon unreliable data are worse than useless. They not only invite 
damaging criticism, but arouse opposition to the projects for which 
they are used to gain support, whilst, if accepted and proved false, 
they cause scepticism which develops a setback difficult to combat. 
The considerations appear to justify an effort to analyse the cost of 
consumption into its various elements. 

Three prime factors in the cost of consumption may be readily 
distinguished. In the first place, the actual cost to the community, 
as represented by its public authorities, may be discovered and set 
down. Next, the cost of all the quasi-public institutions and asso- 
ciations, having for their sole or part object the prevention or cure 
of the disease, or the relief of the suffering of tuberculous patients 
must be determined, so far as it is incurred for these purposes. 
And finally, the effects upon domestic income and expenditure—the 
family balance-sheet—must be sought for and taken into account. 
The sum of these primary costs will give the full cost to the com- 
munity of a disease which yearly claims its thousands of victims 
and strews life’s stream with physical wrecks. This sum represents 
the economic gain, for which present expenditure is demanded. 

The cost to the community will probably, in the near future, 
be fairly easy to determine. It is essential that steps should be 
taken to make it so. It consists of treatment -in hospitals, infir- 
maries, and sanatoriums provided by public authorities, where -re- 
cords are easily kept, and the data should be readily accessible. 
But there is another branch of public expenditure equally 
important, but not so calculable. This is the cost of treatment by 
the Poor Law Medical Officers, and the cost of poor relief of the 
patients and their dependents. But here again, the Notification of 
Phthisis Order, if used with science as well as sympathy, may result 
in the collection of data sufficient to give a fairly approximate 
estimate of the cost. The charge on the Poor Rate of those 
whose destitution was the result of cases of phthisis, which did not 
come under the notice of the authority, would even then be 
omitted, unless careful inquiry was made, and records kept. A 
minor factor under this head is the cost of disinfecting rooms and 
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clothing, and of providing disinfectants for home use. On the 
whole, there appears no reason why, in the near future, a reliable 
estimate of the public cost of consumption should not be obtained. 

With regard to the expenditure of quasi-public institutions and 
associations, there are similar hopes but greater difficulties. They 
are scattered, uncontrolled, and their work is frequently of so 
heterogeneous a nature that classification of cases and isolation of 
costs can only be obtained by an expenditure of time and effort 
which, being little interested in the purpose, they would probably 
be unwilling to incur. These difficulties are, however, not insuper- 
able, and a crusade with the L.G.B. at its head should deivse means 
whereby the necessary information can be secured. The first step 
—notification—has already been taken. 

It is when we come to the third element, the decrease of 
domestic income, and the increase of domestic expenditure—or 
rather, its diversion—that the obstacles to an approximate estimate 
become greatest. In the first place, the number of cases is not 
known ; and if it were, the character of the disease, its intensity 
and duration, are so varying that an estimate based on number 
alone, would probably be very wide of the mark. In one case the 
disease may run on for years with slight impairment of economic 
efficiency, a second case may be of similar duration, with more or 
less extended and frequent periods of economic incapacity, whilst 
a third may be at once incapacitated, and die in a short time. An 
average in such circumstances is dangerous to handle, if precision 
in estimating is needed. For the same or similar reasons, the 
death-rate, which we know, cannot be taken, and the differences 
between the ages at death and the estimated expectation of life 
capitalised to show the loss resulting. It must, further, be borne in 
mind that the economic values of lives at different ages and of dif- 
ferent classes are not the same, and expenditure incurred may by 
no means bear an equal ratio to incomes of different amounts. 

To secure a basis for investigation of the effects of consump- 
tion upon domestic incomes and expenditure, the compulsory notifi- 
cation of the disease is imperative. But this is not sufficient ; 
every case so notified should be compelled or encouraged to keep 
a register which could be presented to and entered up by the 
various medical men under whose care they came, either in private 
or public practice. In time these might furnish invaluable data for 
the study of the disease, and the calculation of its cost. The 
notification of Poor Law cases shows how necessary is some such 
device ; some consumptives are notified and re-notified again and 
again—irregular “ins and outs” of the workhouse infirmary. This 
may be checked whilst the patient remains in the same sanitary 
district, but as soon as he leaves a similar result occurs in a second 
district, and so on. 
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It thus appears that whilst there is no reliable basis for esti. 
mating the cost of consumption, there is no reason why many of 
the difficulties should not be surmounted. It is first necessary to 
know and appreciate those difficulties, to which end this paper is 
directed. 

A few things stand out as essentials to success. Consumption 
must be made compulsorily notifiable; detailed returns must be 
secured from all public and quasi-public institutions; the public 
treatment and prevention of the disease must be put into the hands 
of the public health authorities ; and finally, prolonged and careful 
investigation must be made of its effects upon family balance-sheets. 
The cost determined, expenditure can be amply justified, and the 
permanent annual toll commuted by the payment of a larger but 
terminable annuity for prevention. 

BERT. G. BANNINGTON. 


























A ROMANCE OF THE EARLDOM 
OF PERTH. 


IN the rebellion of the ’45, the Stuarts had no more staunch sup- 
porter than the Earl of Perth, who was among the first to join that 
ill-starred undertaking. The family had always been firm adherents 
of the cause. Their head had been out in the ’15, and in the 
troublous times of James II. the grandfather of the Earl just men- 
tioned had followed his King in the disastrous attempt which he 
made to recover his throne by leaning upon the broken reed of 
Ireland. He afterwards received for his services there the title of 
Duke of Perth from the fallen monarch, so that, from the Jacobite 
standpoint, the Earl who fought at Culloden was the third Duke of 
Perth. 

The romance of the Drummond peerage, which is described in 
what follows in this article, begins with the flight of the Earl of 
Perth from the fatal fight on Culloden Moor, where, by the way, he 
distinguished himself in trying to get the insulted Macdonalds to 
take their share in the battle by exhorting them to charge the 
enemy, and to make the left wing of the combat into the right wing 
—the place of honour which, according to their tradition, the Mac- 
donalds had always claimed to hold as their privilege. 

During the vigorous hunt after the fugitive and broken 
Jacobites, the Earl, like his master, was faithfully concealed among 
friends. When the hue and cry to some extent had died down, he 
is said to have returned to Drummond Castle, and to have been 
recognised by several people, despite his disguise in female dress 
and his cautious concealment in the surrounding woods. 

According to the version afterwards put forward by his grand- 
son, the pitman-claimant, he finally left Scotland, and came by sea 
to the river Tyne, where he landed at South Shields. From there 
he went to Sunderland, where he remained for some time, and then 
settled at South Biddick, a colliery village on the Wear. A con- 
temporary account of this place makes it out to be well calculated 
for the shelter and security of a fugitive. “The village of South 
Biddick is in a sequestered situation, and was formerly inhabited 
by banditti, who set all authority at defiance, nay, the officers of 
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Excise were afraid of surveying the two public-houses unless pro- 
tected by some of the most daring of the colliers, who were re- 
warded for their trouble. There were in the village about ten 
shops or houses where contraband spirits were publicly sold without 
any licence. The press-gang were at one time beat out of the 
place with the loss of two men, and were never more known to be 
in the neighbourhood. The ‘Biddickers ’ used to sound a horn, the 
signal for them to fly to arms ; fires were lighted in various places ; 
the keels in the river were seized, with which they formed a bridge 
of communication with Fatfield. In consequence of which it be- 
came a receptacle for such as had violated the laws of their country.” 
The Directory and Gazetteer for Northumberland, issued by Parson 
and White in 1827, adds that: “It was here the unfortunate 
James Drummond, commonly called the Duke of Perth, took 
sanctuary after the rebellion of 1745-6.” 

The Earl’s brother, Lord John Drummond, was also included 
in the Act of Attainder passed against the chief rebels, and had 
fled to France, where he served for a brief period under Marshal 
Saxe, but died unmarried in 1747. In the April before his death, 
a letter from him at Boulogne reached Biddick. In it he counsels 
his brother to come over to France for greater safety. “I think 
you had better come to France, and you would be out of danger, as 
I find you are living in obscurity at Houghton-le-Spring (Biddick is 
situated in the parish of that name). I doubt that is a dangerous 
place, yet...... you say it is reported you died on your passage 
to France. I hope and trust you will still live in obscurity.” 

When Drummond first settled at Biddick, he lodged with a 
pitman named John Armstrong, to whom it is said that he en- 
trusted the secret of his rank. While staying in the humble pit- 
cottage, he fell in love with the daughter of the house, and married 
her in 1749. His efforts, so far, to make a living for himself, had 
not been attended with much success, and, after his marriage, he 
appears to have been indebted to a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood for a helping hand. This gentleman was Nicholas Lambton, 
of Biddick Hall, who granted the newly united couple the “ Boat- 
house,” with the use and charges of the ferry-boat attached to it. 
By means of this and a small huckster’s shop, they managed to 
eke out a meagre livelihood, and rear a family of some half-a- 
dozen. 

The Lambton family appears to have been convinced of the 
truth of Drummond’s pretensions. Two instances, in proof of this, 
were given in the trial of 1831 by one of Drummond’s daughters. 
She declared that General Lambton, who lived near Biddick, and 
frequently came into contact with her father, once jestingly accused 
him with these words, “Ah, you are the rebel Drummond; [I'll 
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have you beheaded.” Nicholas Lambton, the benefactor of the 
family, was also, on the same authority, reported as having said, “I 
know you well enough, you are one of the Drummonds, the rebels, 
but I will give you the house and garden for all that.” Miss Mary 
Lambton, after she succeeded to Biddick Hall, likewise was a firm 
believer in them, and helped them greatly in their later years. 

For over twenty years the family at the “ Boat-house” con- 
tinued an uneventful existence, which was eventually broken in 
upon by the famous north-country flood of 1771. This was 
destined to have an all-important bearing on the future chances of 
Drummond’s descendants in their appeal for what they considered 
their rights. The boat-house was completely swept away, and the 
family only rescued with the utmost difficulty. All their belongings 
were lost, including a chest containing “a tanned leather pouch, 
with three pockets holding James Drummond’s memorandum book, 
various family papers, letters, documents, among which was a Ducal 
Patent of Nobility, also a favourite diamond ring, all relating to 
the Drummond family.” This patent was most likely the one 
granted by James II. at St. Germains to James, the fourth Earl of 
Perth, and his heirs male: If this chest and its contents were not 
a myth, then its loss was an overwhelming one from the point of 
view of documentary evidence in support of their case. 

This was rendered more serious some years afterwards by the 
drowning of Drummond’s second son, William, who had gone to 
sea, and risen to be the master and part owner of a vessel. His 
ship was sunk in a collision, and he and all his papers lost, including 
a number bearing upon his family history. His sister, in her 
evidence at the trial, maintained that this son had taken an active 
interest in trying to make out his father’s case, and had, shortly 
before his death, been specially to Scotland, where he had made 
inquiries, and had interviews with many people who were likely to 
prove useful allies to him. It was probably his notes of this in- 
formation that went down with his ship, as it is extremely unlikely 
he would have any of the original papers with him. 

From the evidence of various persons, both in England and 
Scotland, it would appear that James Drummond himself made 
several journeys to Scotland in disguise. On one occasion he 
posed as an old beggar man, and some stories have come down to 
us of his adventures. During one of his sojourns near his ancestral 
home, he lived with a Mr. Graeme, who one day induced him to put 
off the old coat he was wearing, and don some clothes belonging 
to his host. When he appeared in his new array the transforma- 
tion was so striking that a lady who was present, and who had 
known him well in his early days, could not help exclaiming, “ The 
Duke looks like himself now.” 
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Another of his encounters was with an old weaver, whom he 
had called upon probably to get the gossip of the neighbourhood 
so far as it concerned himself. During the interview, a clock, of 
which the weaver was inordinately proud, struck the hour, and its 
owner, eager to call his visitor’s attention to his valued possession, 
remarked in a somewhat boastful tone, “What do you think of a 
machine like that in a poor weaver’s house?” Entering into the 
spirit of the question, the beggar responded by taking out of his 
pocket a massive gold watch, which was apparently an heirloom, 
and remarking to the astonished weaver, “ What do you think of a 
thing like that in a poor beggar’s pocket ?” 

Dr. Malcolm, the author of a “Genealogical Memoir of the 
House of Drummond,” was one of the witnesses brought forward 
at the trial, and he admitted that he himself had heard from various 
sources that James Drummond had never gone to France at all, 
nor had he died on a journey thither. He also affirmed that there 
was a strong belief prevalent that the Earl had now and again 
visited Drummond Castle in disguise, and been recognised by dif- 
ferent people who had known him familiarly in the past, before he 
had staked his all in defence of the Stuart cause. In the course 
of his cross-examination, he declared that he distinctly remembered 
being told by Mrs. Sommers, the daughter-in-law of Patrick Drum- 
mond, of Drummondarnock, a particular friend of James Drum- 
mond, that the said Duke of Perth was seen skulking at Drummond 
Castle after the battle of Culloden, and that he remained in the 
neighbourhood for a considerable time. Malcolm, when questioned 
as to his reasons for not mentioning anything about this in his 
book, replied that he had made no reference to these reports from 
prudent motives, because no writers upon the peerage had taken 
any notice of them, and he thought that the matter itself was only 
of interest to comparatively few. He further added that “this fact 
is notorious in the district of Strathearn, but he.is of opinion that 
such of the tenants who saw the said James Drummond at his 
last visit to Scotland, disguised as aforesaid, must now be dead, 
and it may therefore be difficult to get persons to swear that they 
heard their father and mother, or other relatives, say so, for fear 
of offending Lord and Lady Gwydyr, who are now in possession 
of the estates of Perth, and by their kindness to the tenants are 
very popular with them.” 

Malcolm was also closely questioned as to various inaccuracies 
in his book, and he allowed that these were by no means few. His 
explanation was that, when he wrote of the supposed death of 
James Drummond at sea, on May 13th, 1746, he did so from the 
materials which he then had before him. He had since obtained 
more trustworthy information, and had considered the advisability 
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of republishing his work, so as to give weight to its authority by 
the correction of any mis-statements that had occurred in the 
earlier volume. With this end in view he had tried in 1810 to re- 
issue a new and corrected edition, but had been unable to do so, 
as there had been a lack of subscribers. 

The whole question of Drummond’s supposed death at sea, 
while on his way to France, was, indeed, open to grave doubt. 
Malcolm’s admission has just been noted. Another book, 
“ Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland,” also contains the same statement, 
but, in both cases, the fact of the death is merely mentioned with- 
out any corroboration. Their validity is also vitiated by their dis- 
agreement in the matter of dates, and also because both books 
appeared many years after the event is said to have taken place. 
There is also in them a considerable amount of internal evidence, 
which distinctly bears the mark of an interested hand. 

It has, likewise, been pointed out as significant, that contem- 
porary writers make no mention whatever of the death, as it seems 
only to have filtered into print more than a generation later. 
Professor Aytoun, an ardent Jacobite, and keen student of Jacobite 
history, on the contrary, informed Mrs. Thomson, the authoress of 
the “Memoirs of the Jacobites,” that, “ The existence of a report 
in Scotland, that the Duke did not perish at sea, may be received 
as an undoubted fact.” 

A still more weighty point remains to be explained away. As 
James Drummond was declared to have died sometime about the 
middle of May, and, as the Act of Attainder, which was not passed 
until the 4th of June, has his name enrolled as one of those against 
whom the Act was directed, it is a fairly feasible conclusion to say 
that the Government had no proof of his death. Some weeks 
must have elapsed between his death and the passing of the Act, 
and surely he would have been referred to as the late James Drum- 
mond, even if his name were inserted at all, since it is rather 
ridiculous to imagine that Parliament, if convinced of his death, 
would have attainted a dead man. No defence can be made as to 
their possible want of knowledge in the matter, as witnesses were 
closely examined both by the Lords and the Commons in order to 
prove the complicity of those rebels named in the Act. 

The other side of the story informs us that this James Drum- 
mond was the grandfather of the pitman claimant, and that he died 
at Biddick early in June, 1782, in his 70th year, and was buried at 
Painshaw Church, as the records there prove. 

Two years afterwards an Act was passed granting George III. 
the right to hand back the estates, forfeited in the ’45, to the heirs 
of the persons then attainted. In the majority of cases the names 
of these heirs are set forth. The one significant omission is that 
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of the descendants of the Earl of Perth, as these had not been 
ascertained, but the Act, so far as it refers to these, adopts the 
view that James, the sixth Earl, that is the individual supposed to 
have died at Biddick, was survived by his younger brother John, 
who is mentioned as having been the attainted person. The state- 
ment is as follows: “That it shall and may be lawful to his 
Majesty, his Heirs and Successors, to give, grant, and dispose to 
the Heirs Male of the said John Drummond .. . all and every the 
lands, lordships, baronies, fisheries, tithes, patronages, and other 
heritages and estates, which became forfeited by the attainder of 
the said John Drummond.” 

No effort was made by the Drummond family at Biddick to 
press their claim at the death of James Drummond. His eldest 
son has been described as being of a timid and inactive nature, 
excessively poor, and unacquainted with the world outside his little 
village. Indeed, as one writer has said, “It would appear that he 
and his family were impressed with a strange and unaccountable 
notion that not only the life of their father, but the lives of the 
whole family, descendants and all, were in jeopardy, and liable to 
be sacrificed for the crime.” In the “Memoirs of the Jacobites,” 
the same point is referred to: “Much doubt is thrown upon the 
whole of the case, which was not followed up, by the length of 
time which elapsed before any claim was made on the part of this 
supposed descendant of the Duke of Perth. One would suppose 
he would have carefully instructed his son in the proper manner to 
assert his rights in the event of the restoration of the forfeited 
estates, which took place two years after his death.” 

Oother members of the family were, however, not so pusil- 
lanimous. Mrs. Peters, a sister of the new heir, in her evidence in 
support of her nephew when he brought forward his claim, de- 
clared that she had made it her business to have an interview, in 
London, a few years before, with the late Lady Perth, the wife of 
Capt. Drummond, who was reinstated, and with her daughter, then 
Lady Gwydyr. During their conversation, Mrs. Peters said that 
these ladies, at their first meeting, did not deny their blood relation- 
ship with her, and consequently, in doing so, admitted the identity 
of her father. When later on, she desired another talk with them 
she was politely informed that they were “not at home” to her. 
Possibly they may have obtained, in the meantime, some oppor- 
tune advice on the matter of keeping their mouths shut, as they 
had already, in the opinion of any disinterested person, done their 
side sufficient damage. No further steps were taken during the 
lifetime of the second James Drummond, and he lived and died as 
an ordinary pitman at Biddick, on the 7th February, 1823, and was 
buried beside his father at Painshaw Church. 
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It was, indeed, supremely unfortunate for the chances of the 
Biddick family, that such a long period should intervene before their 
case ever came before a Court of Law. Especially is this so, be- 
cause a collateral branch of the Drummonds had not been back- 
ward, on their own behalf, and, in fact, had forestalled and out- 
generalled the others so completely, that their difficulties as claim- 
ants were increased to such a degree that there was never much 
likelihood of their ultimate success. As a matter of fact, shortly 
after the Act of Attainder was repealed, the nearest male heir hac 
been acknowledged by the Government in the person of Captait. 
James Drummond, whose descent was traced from James, the 
third Earl of Perth, through his second son, the Hon. John Drum- 
mond, who in 1685 was created a Viscount, and in the following 
year Earl of Melfort. True to the traditions of his house, he had 
attended James II. in Ireland in 1690, and had been outlawed and 
attainted in 1695. Previous to this, he had been twice married, 
and a special Act had arranged that his forfeiture should not apply 
to the children of his first marriage. Upon this circumstances, 
Capt. Drummond, who was one of the original captains in the 
second battalion of the newly raised 42nd, based his right to suc- 
ceed. Under the Act of 1784, Parliament allowed his claim to the 
Perth estates, but not to the titles, “subject always to and charge- 
able with the sum of fifty-two thousand five hundred and forty- 
seven pounds, one shilling, and sixpence, and three-twelfths parts 
of a penny sterling of principal money, to be paid into the said 
Court of Exchequer, as after directed.” In the “ Berwick Museum,” 
for 1785, an item of news is inserted, referring to this successful 
plea. “May oth, 1785. His Majesty’s Grant of the Estate of 
Perth is arrived at Edinburgh, by Express from London, in favour 
of James Drummond, Esq., great-grandson of John, Earl of Melfort, 
who was brother to James, fourth Earl of Perth, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Scotland.” It was afterwards asserted that this Captain 
Drummond was himself an impostor, as he personated the real heir 
of the line, who was said to have died at Lisbon some four or five 
years before the claim was made. The truth or falsity of this need 
not concern us here, as it has no bearing on the rights that the 
Biddick family declared they possessed. 

Emboldened by his success in securing the estates, Captain 
Drummond made an attempt, which, however, failed, to get the 
title as well, and the following letter was inserted in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, June, 1792, asking for some necessary informa- 
tion. “Mr. Urban: It will be very kind if any of your learned 
correspondents can give any Information concerning a Charter 
granted by James II. in 1687 to the Earl of Perth, extending the 
title to Heirs general. As it is of consequence, a good reward 
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would be given for the discovery of this Deed, or a copy of it, and 
it is not improbable that it may lurk in some public or private 
repository in this country.—Inquisitor.” 

In 1797, however, Drummond was independently created by 
Letters patent Baron Perth and Baron Drummond of Stobhall. His 
death took place in 1800, when, as he left no son, he was succeeded 
by his daughter, who married Lord Gwydyr. It was against this 
house that the claim was lodged by Thomas Drummond, the pit- 
man, and grandson of the James Drummond who first settled in 
Biddick. 

This Thomas Drummond appears to have been made of very 
different stuff from his father. Immediately, on the death of the 
latter, he busied himself in securing evidence of his title, and was 
so far successful as to convince the first Lord Durham about his 
position, and to get the promise of help from him. _ Financial 
assistance was not, however, forthcoming from this quarter, as it 
turned out that Drummond incurred Lord Durham’s displeasure by 
making too free with his name in the matter. In fact, according 
to report, the pitman bore the reputation of being “a tolerable per- 
former on the violin,” with a decided weakness to display this talent 
of his in the neighbouring public-houses, where he apparently was 
given to boasting, when in his cups, of what he would do when he 
came into his own again. 

Thrown upon his own resources, Thomas Drummond addressed 
a lengthy appeal to the public in 1826, by means of which he 
endeavoured to raise a fund to help him in his enterprise. This 
document is too long to give in extenso, and need only be noted 
for its overweening confidence, which may to some extent account 
for its author’s ultimate failure. He writes, for example, as if the 
project about to be attempted, was already as good as done. “In 
my own case, I can, with confidence, say, that I am prepared with a 
complete chain of evidence to justify my application. My genealogy 
is perfect, and all documents and registers necessary for proof or 
elucidation are either in my hands at this moment, or their existence 
and depository known, and easy of attainment.” 

If this opinion was genuine, what is to be said of the original 
documents his grandfather is reported to have lost in the flood of 
1771, or those that his uncle, the skipper, carried with him to the 
bottom of the sea? There is something altogether unconvincing 
about this appeal, although the tone of it is certainly improved by 
the reference for proof or information which 1s made in its con- 
cluding sentences. Intending subscribers are requested to apply to 
William Fitz Strathern, Esq., 6, Barnard’s Inn, London, for Drum- 
mond’s bona fides. From what can be learned of his opinion and, 
as he was a well known professional genealogist of his day, that 
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should have due consideration, it would seem that he personally 
believed that the claim was a good one. In a letter, which he sent 
to Henry Ingledew, a Newcastle solicitor acting on Drummond’s 
behalf, he wrote that he had been so interested in the affair that 
he had done a good deal at his own expense, and had gone the 
length of making a personal investigation in Scotland lasting for 
some months. The result of this was so satisfactory that he adds, 
“I am of opinion that if Thomas Drummond does not get the 
Earldom, none other of the name of Drummond ever will, there- 
fore the ancient peerage of Perth may in the latter case be con- 
sidered a national loss to Scotland.” This, however, sounds far too 
sweeping, and ignores the fact that there were likely descendants 
of the collateral branches of the family. It was, as subsequent 
events proved, by no means a question of Thomas Biddick or no- 
body else under the sun. The cloven foot also lurks in the remark, 
judiciously annexed to the statement of his journey to Scotland, 
that “I have hitherto been encouraged to proceed in my researches 
by the prospect of a suitable reward from the young man when he 
has it in his power.” 

The writer then proceeds to tabulate the proofs which he had 
examined and partly obtained in connection with the claimant’s 
pedigree. He traces it back to James, the fourth Earl of Perth 
(1648-1716), who was created Duke of Perth by James VII. of 
Scotland at St. Germains. Fitz Strathern says that the evidence 
of this nobleman’s succession is on record, and is complete. His 
eldest son James became Earl of Perth in 1716, and died in 1730. 
Proof of his marriage contract is on record, and the writer declares 
that he knows where the registers can be got. This Earl, he adds, 
executed a deed of entail, in favour of his son, which preserved the 
estates to the family, even although the granter joined the Pre- 
tender. This deed was afterwards sustained by the Court of Ses- 
sion in Edinburgh, and also affirmed by the House of Lords. 

The documents dealing with the legitimacy, marriage, and 
death of the third James Drummond, who was out in the ’45, are 
also declared to be complete, “ but as he gave out that he was killed 
in battle to save his life, it will be necessary to prove his identity.” 
This remark of the genealogist’s does not impress one with the 
belief that he had a thorough mastery of the details of the case. 
No proof, other than his own bald statement, is known that Drum- 
mond ever did so, and the Biddick family certainly never made use 
of any such admission. Further, it is absurd to maintain, as Fitz 
Strathern does, that the evidence of marriage and death are com- 
plete. Such completeness could only be allowed if one granted 
that the James Drummond of Biddick was the genuine Earl. 
Doubtless the marriage and death of the Biddick Drummond was 
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well established, but that in itself was no proof of his being Earl of 
Perth. The writer admits as much further on in his communica- 
tion, when he points out that Drummond's case rests solely on the 
identity of his grandfather, and that it will be necessary to get his 
aunt, Mrs. Peters, to prove this. How she was to do it, he does 
not oblige us by showing. Her evidence, after all, could only te 
what she had heard her father speak about. Such hearsay in- 
formation was, in fact, afterwards put forward by the claimant's 
family. One of their facts was that the Earl of Perth was wounded 
on the face and hands by a pike at Culloden, and Mrs. Peters and 
her sister both affirmed that the scars on their father’s hands were 
very noticeable, “especially one on the right hand, extending from 
the wrist to the middle finger, which had been rendered shorter 
than the fourth.” Mrs. Atkinson, the other sister, also deposed 
that, when she asked her father about the marks, he replied, “My 
dear, I was wounded at the battle of Culloden, and there was part 
of the bone taken out.” Fitz Strathern attached great importance 
to the power of the claimant’s aunts to help his case. He urged, 
not perhaps wholly without concern for his own expectations, the 
necessity for haste in getting the affair brought forward, because, 
if Mrs. Peters, who was then an old woman, should die without her 
nephew proving his grandfather's identity, “he will never be pre- 
ferred to the titles, the onus probandi resting entirely with the 
claimant.” 

Of the easy-going fourth James Drummond, who passed his 
life as a pitman, the genealogist had only the birth certificate. He 
does not add, with his usual confidence, that his marriage and burial 
registers can be got, and this surely would be a fatal break in the 
link connecting Thomas Drummond with the first Biddick Drum- 
mond. This is especially the case, as the proofs of the birth of 
the actual claimant were also wanting, although Fitz Strathern airily 
remarks, “ They are in existence, and can be got at any time.” 

Altogether, a very considerable amount of information, capable 
of legal proof, is lacking. Two registers from France, and three 
from Durham, are recognised as absolutely necessary. “When 
these are obtained Drummond's pedigree will be complete, and he 
will then get by Act of Parliament, all the restored family titles, 
and I trust the estates also which, had his father come forward in 
1785, when the Government advertised for the heirs, would have 
been given back to the family in the same manner as the Crown 
generously returned certain forfeited Scotch estates to other fami- 
lies of that period.” ~All this tirade would sound very fine, but for 
the fatal little expression, “ when these are obtained.” 

Fitz Strathern winds up his lengthy account by again referring 
to the all-important question of cash. “Were a sufficiency of funds 
in my hands to pay all costs, I would get Mr. Drummond passed as 
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Earl of Perth most likely in the ensuing Parliament.” He finishes 
with the remark, by way of proving his own good intentions, that 
he would have been at the expense himself, but that at the time of 
writing his own London bankers had failed. 

So far, our story has been told mainly from what may be 
termed the Biddick standpoint, but fairness demands that what can 
be said on the other side should also be noticed. It has been 
stated in the previous pages that no historical writer of the time has 
directly and definitely accepted the death of the Earl on his voyage 
to France, but rumour had been busy on both sides. The advocates 
of the other view, lay stress upon the Act of Indemnity, passed in 
June, 1747, for the purpose of granting a pardon to all who had 
been concerned in the rebellion, with the exception of some eighty, 
who were regarded as the chief offenders. This list does not con- 
tain the name of the Earl of Perth, and it would only be giving him 
his due to consider him, if alive, as a likely one to figure in this 
company. That of his brother John, on the other hand, is included, 
so the Act affords presumptive evidence of the Earl’s death. 

Amongst the Stuart papers, a letter from the Duchess of Perth, 
dated from Edinburgh, in June, 1752, and bearing the signature, 
Mary Perth, has a memorial attached to it, which refers to the Earl 
of Perth under discussion. After mention of the Duke of Perth, 
who distinguished himself in the royal cause in 1715, it goes on to 
speak of his two sons, James and John. “The oldest, who was 
Duke of Perth, was among the first who joined the Prince in Scot- 
land upon his landing in 1745. He behaved gallantly, and with 
much reputation during all that unfortunate expedition, for which 
he was put by the present English Government in the Act of 
Attainder; but he dying before that took place, the estate of the 
family was not, nor could be, forfeited.” If the genuineness of this 
document be admitted, then it would require a good deal of ex- 
plaining away, as it certainly indicates that there was no doubt 
about his death in the mind of the writer. 

In Thomson’s “ Memoirs of the Jacobites,” an incident is also 
recorded, although not substantiated by the writer, that would lend 
colour to the opinion that the Earl died at sea. As this reference 
dates from the year of Culloden, it would necessarily be of con- 
siderable importance as proof against the pitman’s story. What it 
consisted of was merely a passing remark made by one of the 
counsel at the trial of Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino. When, in 
the course of the proceedings, the Earl of Perth’s name cropped 
up, the counsel alluded to it in Court by saying, “I see by the 
papers he is dead.” This, though slight in itself, is rendered some- 
what significant because the opposing side allowed it to pass with- 
out any denial on their part. But, if it were true, how can it be 
explained that neither Lord Elcho nor Maxwell of Kirkconnel, 
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make any mention of the Earl’s death, although they accompanied 
him on the voyage, as they both state. The former left a memoir 
in manuscript, and the latter published a narrative of his adven- 
tures, and so important an occurrence as the death of one who must 
have been regarded as a special comrade and friend, would hardly 
have taken place without any notice of it being taken by them. 
“ All the gentlemen,” Lord Elcho wrote, “who crossed into Nantes, 
proceeded to Paris after their disembarkation.”. The narrative of 
these two leading Jacobites does not give much support, it must be 
allowed, to the other view, as it implies that the tarl did at least go 
with them,—a fact which is contradictory to the story of Drum- 
mond’s adventures, as they were afterwards made public from 
England. 

Another fact, which has been made much of by the supporters 
of the Gwydyr view, is the existence in the chapel of the English 
Nuns at Antwerp, of two Latin epitaphs recording the fate of the 
heir of the Drummonds and his brother John. It is held that these 
would hardly have been inscribed if there had been any doubt as to 
the burial of the remains either there or at sea. This argument is 
specious enough, no doubt, but the sceptical mind can well imagine 
an epitaph without the necessity of its composer being sure of the 
death of him upon whom it had been written. It would not be the 
first time that an epitaph had lied in this respect. 

The inscription itself is of inordinate length, and in the flam- 
boyant style then so much in vogue. The following is a translation 
of part of the beginning :— 

“Sacred to the Memory 
of 
the most illustrious brothers, James and John, 
Dukes of Perth, 
Chiefs of the House of Drummond, 
A very ancient and noble family in Scotland. 
James, ; 
the more disposed of the two 
to the study of Belles Lettres, 
excelled in Literature ; 
and was eminent as a favourer 
of the Fine and Liberal Arts.” 
The conclusion of the epitaph records his fate in these terms :— 
“ Oppressed by the troubles of his lot, 
And the heavy misfortunes of his country, 
He died on the great ocean, 
On the 13th May, in the 33rd year of his age, 
And his remains, 
Precluded from consecrated ground by adverse winds, 
Were given to the deep.” 
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The full inscription will be found carefully transcribed in Bishop 
Forbes’s MSS., dated 1761, and it was afterwards also published at 
length by Robert Chambers in his history of the rebellion. 

These various points make Thomas Drummond the pitman’s 
case appear rather shaky, and what detracts from it still more is 
the improbability of a person of the rank and refinement of the 
Earl of Perth, who had received the best education France could 
then give, and would therefore be accustomed to the most polished 
society, being content to settle down and live the life which he is 
described as having followed in such an unsavoury place as the 
Biddick of that day seems to have been. It demands from one’s 
powers of belief a capability of assimilating such a change as has 
been expressed proverbially in connection with the leopard and his 
spots. 

The objections raised against the Biddick claim, and the 
answers made to them may now be briefly summarised. 

I—The rumoured death of the Earl after his escape from 
Scotland would be met by the argument that such a report, unless 
absolutely proved, cannot destroy the validity of a positive record, 
nor affect the rights of a- legitimate heir. 

II.—The temporary forfeiture of the Drummond estates, which 
had been placed under Government trustees, was answered by the 
fact that these were not restored for the personal and exclusive 
advantage of Lady Gwydyr’s father to the prejudice of the heir-at- 
law, but were really handed back in 1784, not to a collateral branch 
to the exclusion of a lineal descendant, but for the advantage of 
the nearest heir-male of the house of Perth. [his was in strict 
accordance with the law referring to the feudal tenure of lands in 
Scotland, as well as conforming to the deed of entail that had been 
executed for the preservation of these estates to male heirs, pre- 
vious to the family troubles. This deed, moreover, had duly re- 
ceived judicial and parliamentary sanction in 1719, when the ques- 
tion of the entail was exhaustively considered. 

II1I—The Hon. Capt. Drummond had to be responsible for 
the repayment of a heavy debt to the Government when the estates 
were restored to him. Let this be granted, yet it still remains that 
he accepted the lands voluntarily, and that if the father of the 
Biddick claimant had presented his case in 1784 he would un- 
questionably have obtained the estates—and the debt. 

IV.—The said Captain had been raised to the dignity of a 
baron with the title of Lord Perth. The obvious reply to this was 
that this creation was a personal favour on the part of the Sovereign 
and did not restore him in blood, nor could it by law exclude the 
proper heir from proving his pedigree and availing himself of any 
Act of Grace which the reigning monarch might be pleased to 
extend to the family. 
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V.—That the period of fifty years, since the family of Capt. 
Drummond had got possession of the estates, was sufficient to in- 
validate the claims of the other side. It was maintained by their 
opponents, however, that it was not that length of time since this 
took place, and that the parties holding possession had been dis- 
turbed by the relatives and agents of Thomas Drummond within 
the years of prescription. 

VI—The length of time, that had elapsed between Captain 
Drummond’s possession and the year in which the attainder had 
been passed, was also put forward against the Biddick case. This 
objection was met by the fact that the mere number of years could 
be no detriment to the claim of the heir-at-law. So long as the 
lands were in the hands of the Government, they were in a state 
of legal death to the Perth family, and the succession was only 
opened by Act of Parliament in 1784. 

VIl—tThe claimant’s immediate forbears’ hostility to the 
present royal family, that is their “ non-services”” to their king and 
country, made them doubly forfeit every right to their inheritance. 
This undoubtedly was true of them, but also applied to the others 
equally. What would be applicable in this argument to Thomas 
Drummond would surely be so as well to the rest of the family, 
and therefore in equal degree to the father-in-law, the wife, and 
children of Lord Gwydyr. 

In 1831 the dispute came on for trial in the Canongate Court 
Room in Edinburgh, and on Monday, the 20th June of that year, 
“Thomas Drummond, of Biddick, in the County of Durham, Grand- 
son and Heir Male of the Body of James, 6th Earl of Perth, com- 
monly called ‘ Duke of Perth, was by a respectable jury, unani- 
mously served nearest and lawful Heir Male of his deceased Great 
Grand Uncle, Lord Edward Drummond, who took upon himself 
the Title of Earl of Perth, and who was the youngest and last 
surviving son, and last Heir Male of the body of James, the fourth 
Earl of Perth.” This was a complete admission that he had a legal 
right to the Earldom, and likewise to the estates of the Drum- 
monds. A formidable array of documents had been entered to 
substantiate his rights. These included copies of the deed of 
Entail of 1713, of the Court of Session proceedings in 1719, and 
of the Act of Parliament of 1746. Amongst them also was the 
original letter from Lord John Drummond to his brother to prove 
that the writer, at the time of sending the letter dated 16th April, 
1747, knew of his brother being then alive, and residing at Biddick. 
The depositions of several legal and public functionaries in France 
and the Netherlands were added to show by comparison of hand- 
writing that this letter was genuine. The testimony of “ divers old 
persons ” was also entered to prove the identity of James, Duke of 
Perth, with James Drummond of Biddick. Further, there occurs 
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among the papers, the depositions of the Countess of Genlis and 
other persons of high rank in France showing that it was always 
known and believed in that country that the Duke of Perth had 
never quitted England, and that the late Prince Charles, styled the 
Pretender, had often made mention of the circumstance. The 
remaining documents that were submitted, were from the Painshaw 
Registry, and referred to the family after they had settled at 
Biddick. 

The success of 1831 was followed up by an action, three years 
later, against the holders of the Drummond estates. After a 
patient hearing in the Court of Session in Edinburgh, Drummond 
was non-suited. The defence put forward as their case the fol- 
lowing points: (1) That Drummond was not the pefson he pre- 
tended to be ; (2) that the defendant was the nearest heir and next- 
of-kin to the deceased Lord Drummond ; (3) that they had been in 
uninterrupted possession of the estates for upwards of sixty years. 
On the proof of the first two of these the defence failed, and it was 
only on the last plea that, by the direction of the Court, Thomas 
Drummond was declared unsuccessful in his action. 

After this, a second. memorial was addressed to the King in 
Council praying him to take the case again into consideration, but 
this was thrown out on the ground that Drummond’s case was not 
cognizable by the King in Council, and that he must take the 
regular steps before a Committee of Privileges. This was the last 
flicker of the pitman’s case, and he sank back into the obscurity of 
his native village, where some of his descendants still live. He 
himself died at an advanced age, on the 18th of June, 1873. 

A descendant of the Melfort branch of the Drummonds suc- 
ceeded to the French honours of the house in 1840, and in the 
following year he petitioned Queen Victoria for the restoration of 
the attainted Scotch titles. His application was accepted by the 
House of Lords, and he was restored in blood by Act of Parliament 
in 1853, when he was reinvested with the title of Earl of Perth. 

The pros and cons of this disputed succession will never be 
completely unravelled now. During four score years the matter 
has been at rest, and those who can show their descent from the 
first James Drummond of Biddick have, either through poverty or 
ignorance, or indifference, acquiesced in the decision that was given 
against the pitman-claimant. He at least deserves credit for mak- 
ing as gallant a fight as his circumstances permitted to secure a 
position in which, if he had got it, he would probably have felt far 
from comfortable, and to regain a title which, if he did honestly 
believe he had a right to it, was certainly one that he might well 
have been proud to bear. 

Cartes Menmurr, M.A. 
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THE HEBREW JUBILEE PERIOD. 


THIs interval of time has never been settled, a singularly interest- 
ing problem, which has long been shelved as beyond solution. The 
period has always been regarded as a term of 49 or 50 tropical, 
otherwise solar, years. There is no statement in the Hebrew 
Scriptures which warrants that assumption. Every reference to 
the Jubilee bears on the “Year of Jubilee.” The Jubilee period 
was one of moons, not of years. 

A few general remarks on the measurement of time by the 
Egyptians, from whom Moses obtained all his chronological know- 
ledge, may not be out of place, as an introduction to the problem 
to be solved. 


All pastoral peoples calculated time by the moon, 12 lunations, 
or 354 days, being taken as the duration of the year. For wan- 
dering tribes the moon was the simplest timekeeper. The rising 
of the stars and other celestial phenomena gave sufficient indica- 
tions of the approach of the seasons. The Hebrews, prior to the 
final going down into Egypt, doubtless reckoned time by the moon. 
The Arabians before Mohammed had no other year, consequently 
their New Year’s day returned to the same season every 33 years. 

The Egyptian civil or Vague year of 365 days, was, however, 
the current year of all the settled peoples, as far as the Euphrates 
and Tigris, who occupied the “West Land,” Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Palestine; the “Martu” of the Sumerian inscriptions. All the 
petty nations, between the three great centres of civilisation, were 
more or less subject to Babylonia, Egypt, or Assyria. At the time 
of the Tell El Amarna letters, B.C. 1500—B.C. 1450, Egyptian 
‘governors were seated in all the chief towns and ports, therefore 
the Egyptian Vague year was everywhere in use. It is a period of 
12 months of 30 days, with 5 additional days at the end of the year. 
These supplementary days had a religious significance, and were 
dedicated to the youngest family of gods, as their natal days, 
namely Osiris, Horus, Typhon, Isis, and Nephthys, respectively. 
(Plut. on Isis and Osiris, XII). 

The Vague year was also the civil year of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. The Egyptians never used any other year in civil life, 
but they adjusted it to the moon by the Apis cycle. 
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25 Vague years of 365 days ............... Q125 days. 

309 lunations at real time 29.12.44.3 Sec. 9124.22.51.27. 
Thus, the phases of the moon fell on the same days of the calen- 
dar every 25 years, for over five centuries, when an adjustment of 
one day brought lunar time in harmony with the civil year. 

The duration of the Vague year, being once fixed at 365 days, 
was never altered. Although the Egyptians knew the length of 
the tropical year, they intentionally ignored the }-day, on account 
of the sacrifices to the gods. The priests, however, adjusted the 
civil year to solar time by the celebrated Sothic or Dog Star cycle, 
a period of 1,461 Vague years of 365 days, equal to 1460 tropical 
years of 3653 days. 

The fertility of the land depends on the rising of the Nile, 
which, in olden times, commenced with the heliacal rising of 
Sirius. The observation of this, the brightest of all stars, taught 
the Egyptians the length of the tropical year. Heliopolis, the City 
of the Sun, was probably the seat of observation. Egypt, how- 
ever, extends over seven degrees of latitude, from the Mediterranean 
to Syene, now known as Assouan, and each degree makes a day’s 
difference, namely, the star rises heliacally a day earlier for every 
degree south. (Comp. Unger. Chron. des Manetho, 45). There must 
have been a normal day for the commencement of the year, but 
whether Thebes, Abydos, Memphis, or Heliopolis was the favoured 
city is not known. According to the Egyptian calendar, the star 
appeared in the early dawn a day later every four years. The 
Vague year of 365 days was the basis of Czsar’s Reform, a day 
being added every quadriennium, instead of a year at the end of the 
cycle. The average Julian year of 3653 days was long considered 
as the true length of the solar year. It is, however, 11 minutes 11 
seconds too long, or about 19 hours in 100 years, for which reason 
we have to leave out the intercalary day of leap year thrice in 400 
years. Hipparchus estimated the error at a day in 300, determining 
the solar year at 365, 5, 55, 12 sec., whereas it is a day in 128, the 
true length being 365, 5, 48, 49 secs. Thus the heliacal rising of 
Sirius on the same day as the tropical year, could not occur per- 
manently. As, however, the precession of the equinoxes causes the 
star to rise gradually later in the solar year, while, on the other 
hand, the tropical year is too long, these two variations, running 
almost parallel, so far nullify one another, that the star rises 
heliacally year by year, on the same day of the tropical year, for a 
period of 3,000 years. (Ideler, Handb. 1, 130). 

Sothis, the Sirius of the Greeks, was held to be the soul of 
Isis shining in heaven. The star was dedicated to her, she pre- 
sided over productive nature, and was worshipped as the fruitful 
principle, one of the primary elements of all things. (Diod. Sic. L, 
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27; also Plut. on Isis and Osiris, xxi., xxii, etc.) The star rose 
in the early morning, before the sun at Heliopolis, A.D. 139, on 
the Julian 20th of July, the generally accepted epoch of the Dog 
Star Cycle (comp. Ideler IL, 129, Boeckh, Manetho 23, and Unger, 
Chron. des Manetho, 44), and therefore, on the same day of the 
Julian year, 1460 years antecedently, B.C. 1322 and 2782, before 
which Sirius must have risen heliacally a day earlier. The passage 
of the Psalmist, “so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s,” 
Ps. cili., 3, refers to the Phoenix, the fabled bird represented in the 
form of an eagle on the monuments, which returned from the east 
to seek its grave in the old sun temple at Heliopolis, and at the 
same time to renew its life for a new period. The myth is con- 
nected with the Sothic cycle. 


When the Hebrews returned to Canaan as agriculturists, they 
calculated time by the moon, as they had done in earlier times, as a 
pastoral people. But, as their feasts depended on the sun, a luni- 
solar year was now compulsory. They had a seven-year cycle and 
a jubilee period. Some authorities maintain this last mentioned 
was a term of 49 years, Lev. xxv., 20, while others equally insist 
on a period of 50, Lev. xxv., 8-11. Ideler, quoting Maimonides, 
1,504, confirms this view. The 49th is Schmittah, the s5oth is 
Jubilee, the 51st is the first year of the new Schmittah. Josephus 
also declared the 50th was Jubilee, Ant. XII., 3. Thus, according 
to these great authorities, we must take the Mosaical legislation to 
give two years of rest to the land, which is simply impossible. An 
agricultural people, densely located in Palestine, without industry 
or shipping, possessed of no means of subsistence other than the 
produce of the land, would have many times suffered starvation, 
by any such legislation. Even the Sabbatical year of rest to the 
land, brought at times famine, see Jos. Ant. XIV., XVI, 2, comp. 
I. Mac. vi, 49, 53. 

Among others, Des Vignoles tried to solve the problem. He 
maintained the Jubilee was a period of 49 years, supporting his 
opinion by the following argument, 1,709. The Samaritan Pente- 
teuch calculates the creation to the flood, 1,307 years; the flood to 
the call, 1,017 years; if, he says, we add to the exodus 430 years, 
for the wanderings 40 years, we get 2,794 years, or 399 Sabbatical 
years. Taking 2,793 full years, the period of 57 jubilees, we should 
have the 2,794th year as the commencement of a new Sabbatical 
and Jubilee period, and as the epoch year for the entrance into 
Canaan. His argument is very plausible, but the contradictions in 
Leviticus are neither adjusted nor set aside. 

It is supposed the Jews had two years, a civil and an eccle- 
siastical, the one commencing with the harvest, the other with seed 
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time, the years overlapping one another. (See also Gatterer, Abriss, 
191). Even if the Jews had two years at that time, which supposi- 
tion is quite untenable, this would not settle the question at issue, 
namely, the interval of time between two jubilees. 


As the moon was the real basis of the Mosaical computation 
of time, the moon is the only guide to this mysterious period. It 
regulated the months and the religious observances. Lunar time 
was adjusted to the seasons by the intercalation of a month at 
intervals. This was the ecclesiastical year. The first month de- 
pended on the state of the barley. Josephus distinctly states that 
the first harvest fruits were offered from that crop. (Ant. III, X., 
5). No set rule for intercalation was possible, the number of 
months in each year solely depending on the season. This year 
commenced with the 1st Abib. Generally, there were two years of 
12 lunations, and one of 13 in every three years. The intercalation 
fairly adjusted lunar time to the seasons. The masterpiece of the 
Mosaical chronological system was, however, the jubilee period, the 
greater unit of time, a cycle of 606 moons, which perfectly ad- 
justed lunar time with the tropical year. The seven times seven 
years of Leviticus, were years of seasons, seed and harvest times, 
quite indefinite periods as regards actual time, whereas the eccle- 
siastical years were definite divisions of time, either of 354 or 384 
days. 


The argument. 
A. The soth year. 
B. The Sabbath years. 
C. The Sabbatical Law. 


A—THE 50TH YEAR. 


The Hebrews, like all Eastern peoples, had their preferential 
poetical, symbolical, or mystical numbers. No more striking 
example can be cited than their sacred seven. This was one of the 
mystical numbers of the east, not only among the Semitic nations, 
but other peoples as well. The mysticism associated with it can be 
traced to the number of the planets, as well as to the phases of the 
moon, changing every seven days. When the Hebrews adopted it, 
they consecrated its use to religion and religious observances, but 
ingrafted the sense of perfection, fullness, thoroughness in its ap- 
plication. Compare the many passages where it is employed other 
than the sense of number. Gen. iv. 24, with Jude 14. Deut. 
XXVili, 7, 25. Psalms xii, 6. Also in Lev. xxvi, 18, 21, 24, 
and 28, etc. 

Three was regarded, not only as a specially complete number, 
suggested by the course of nature, but as the most mystical, as 
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witness the triads and the trinities of all the higlily civilised ancient 
nations. 

Four was used poetically to denote the entire world within 
certain limits. According to the cuneiform inscriptions, Tiglath 
Pileser was the mighty conqueror, the king of kings, king of the 
four regions. The four regions represented much the same as the 
four minds of Daniel, vii, 2, comp. Ezek. vii, 2. The above 
Assyrian king must not be confounded with the Tiglath of II. 
Kings, xvi., who lived 400 years later. ' 

The product of the mystical three and the poetical four, when 
multiplied, was the highly significant twelve. There were 12 
months, the ecliptic and the zodiac were each divided into 12 parts, 
etc. When the Hebrews adopted this number, they used it at times 
metaphorically, in the sense of completeness, sufficiency, and the 
like. The Teraniee families consisted of 12 tribes, those of Nahor, 
of Israel, of Ishmael. Both the sons of Joseph were raised to the 
dignity of a prince of a tribe, when the number remained intact. 
There were 12 wells of water at Elim, 12 pillars on the mountain, 12 
spies, I2 precious stones in the high priest’s breastplate, 4 rows of 
three, 12 memorial stones in Jordan and at Gilgal. The repeated 
use of this preferential number elucidates the meaning of the soth 
year. There was a great year known to the Hebrews, see Josephus, 
Ant.'L, IIL, 9. It was a period of 600 years, the Babylonian Ner, 
which corrected the Babylonian Soss. Whether he knew the ob- 
ject of the Ner is not stated, but that the tradition of such a year 
existed is beyond question. The number 12 ran like a connecting 
thread through all the Mosaical legislation, and 50 multiplied by the 
number of tribes was the term of the great year, not in a chrono- 
logical sense, but in its metaphorical meaning, that of absolute 
completion. 

I can, however, prove that the epoch of the “ year of Jubilee” 
was within the 50th lunar year. 49 tropical years of 365} days, 
17,532 days; 48 ecclesiastical years, namely, 48 lunar years and 17 
intercalary moons, or 593 lunations at real time, 17,5114 days, or 
say 17,512.days; 50 lunar years, 17,718 days. 

It is evident that at the close of the 48th ecclesiastical year, 
lunar time was behind solar by 20 days. As the Jubilee was pro- 
claimed on the 187th day of the 49th year, the proclamation was 
well within the soth lunar year. Not so, if the 49th harvest hap- 
pened to be late, and the last intercalary moon of the cycle had 
been added to the 48th ecclesiastical year, then lunar time was 10 
days in advance of solar, when the Jubilee could not be proclaimed 
within the 50th lunar year. Thus, intercalation has always been 
one of the rocks on which all efforts to adjust the passages in 
Leviticus, have been wrecked. Apart from all chronological con- 
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siderations, the object of the Jubilee was to vindicate the rights of 
every individual Israelite to the land of his fathers, to restore to 
freedom all Jews who, through poverty, had become bondmen. The 
Sabbatical Law. is clear, “when ye come into the land,” therefore 
the 50 lunar years could only be calculated from the day of pos- 
session, The moon was considered by all peoples to exercise great 
influence over the course of human affairs, the times of the new and 
full moons being the most auspicious for all important undertak- 
ings. Moses knew at the giving of the Law that the children then 
born in the wilderness had not been circumcised; besides, he 
made no provision for that rite.to be performed during the wan- 
derings. Hence the day of possession was that of the full moon, 
after this necessary rite had been performed, namely the 15th 
Abib (Josh. v., 10-12). The epoch of the Jubilee was thus strictly 
within the 50th lunar year, irrespective of intercalation. However, 
the soth was no chronological period of time, the number to be 
understood only in its metaphorical sense of completion for that 
interval, in each cycle of 49 ecclesiastical years, between the date 
of possession, and the proclamation of the Jubilee. 


B.—THE SABBATH YEARS. 


It must be here emphasised, that wherever years are men- 
tioned as years of time, they are uniformly the ecclesiastical. This 
was the legal year, Ex. xxiii. The command to use this year is 
positive. Every other year was absolutely prohibited by that com- 
mand. However, for the purposes of the Sabbath law, the fallow 
seasons, seed time.and harvest months, received a prenomen, and 
were called the Sabbath years. At the expiration of 7 x 7 such 
years, the Jubilee followed. But these years were no years of time 
in a chronological sense, for instance, the law did not forbid weed- 
ing, ploughing, ditching, or draining, in anticipation of the ap- 
proaching seed time, during the later summer months of the Sab- 
bath years; therefore, these years of seasons were of no definite 
duration. That the law distinguished between years of time and 
years of seasons, stands in unquestionable evidence. The land 
might be bought back according to the number of years of the 
fruits, whereas the houses only within a full year, and again within 
a whole year. Lev. xxv., 29 and 30, and which terms full and 
whole years referred to the ecclesiastical, from Abib to Abib, while 
the years of the fruits were simply years of seasons, irrespective 
of their actual duration. The Jubilee was to be a time of rejoic- 
ing, but it was not a year of time. Its proclamation announced 
the commencement of a new era in the life of the poor Israelite, 
in no wise independent of, but within the ecclesiastical year.. Like 
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all fallow years, it continued over the following summer, for as 
there was no sowing there could be no reaping. In this sense only 
it was a year. Were we to regard, say, the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria as a separate year, the adjustment of time within our 
greater unit, the century, would be as impossibie as hitherto the 
passages in Leviticus, with the Jubilee period. 


C.—THE SABBATICAL Law. 
The Israelites were tenants only of Jehovah, “for the land is 


mine.” 

I—It was not to be neglected or cultivated at will, but the 
land was either to be sown or to rest, in accordance with the law. 
(Lev. xxv., 3-4). 

II.—The first fruits of thy labours, which thou hast sown in 
the field, Ex. xxiii, 16, repeated in verse 19, were to be offered 
to Jehovah. 

When the Israelites entered Canaan and ate of the corn of 
the land that year, z.c, Canaanitish harvest, it is clear that season 
was a season of rest, for the Israelites had not sown the land. 
That times of war were to be accounted seasons of rest, stands in 
evidence. “And ye be in your enemies’ land even then shall the 
land rest and enjoy her sabbaths.” (Lev. xxvi., 34). 

It has been hitherto considered on account of Lev. xxv., 3-4, 
that the Sabbatical law was to come into operation in the autumn 
following the conquest, the first six months to be ignored as though 
they had never existed. Against this arbitrary conclusion I urge— 

I.—The above passage does not refer to the first Sabbath year, 
but to Sabbath years generally. So long as the land had rest one 
year in seven, the law was strictly obeyed. 

II.—The law was not given in Canaan, but on Sinai, and must 
be interpreted accordingly. There is not one word in Holy Writ 
to warrant actual time being ignored, simply to suit chance circum- 
stances in Canaan. On the contrary, the law provided for succes- 
sive conquests “lest the land become desolate.” (Ex. xxiii., 29). 

To insist on six years of sowing before the first Sabbath 
year, is absolutely untenable. The law was theocratic, given as the 
will of God. Whatever interpretation was given to the law in one 
district must have been valid in all, consequently there would have 
been several Sabbath years, each commencing after six years of 
sowing, in the several divisions of the country, as and when con- 
quered. Therefore, the only other conclusion is that, as times of 
war were to be accounted seasons of rest, when Joshua crossed 
the Jordan the land he conquered was then in the first summer 
month subject to the Sabbatical Law, the season of conquest to be 
a season of rest, according to the provisions of the law. This 
season of rest to be followed by six years of sowing. The Sab- 
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batical Law being once established was to be the law of the land, as 
and when conquered. The same Sabbath year to be observed in 
the later conquered parts, irrespective of the number of sowings 
between the time of conquest and the following Sabbatical year. 

The appended table shows the order of the years of the cycle 
according to this interpretation, in complete harmony with every 
passage in Leviticus. If we ignore actual time, namely, the first 
summer, the term of the Jubilee period can never be settled, if we 
take this time into account, the key to the solution is found. 


TABLE OF THE JUBILEE PERIOD. 


691 








Ist JUBILEE PERIOD 
of 49 Ecclesiastical years com- 
mencing with the Ist Abib. 


THE SEASONS OF THE SEASONS OF 
HARVEST. TILLAGE. 


1st Harvest from 
Canaanitish 


Sowing. 
I, 2, 3, 4; 5, 6, 
2, 3 4, 5, 6, 7° 
7th Fallow. 
8th Fallow. 


8,9, 10, II, 12, 13. 
9, 10, II, 12, 13, 14. 
14th Fallow. 
21st Fallow. 
28th Fallow. 
35th Fallow. 
42nd Fallow. 


43rd Fallow. 
43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48. 


44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49. 
49th Fallow. 


2nd JUBILEE PERIOD. 
1st Summer Season Fallow. 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
7th Fallow. 


THE SABBATH CYCLE OF 
SEASONS commencing during 
the 7th month of the Eccles. year. 


This season, being a time of war, 

was a season of rest, and there- 

fore to be accounted the Ist 
Fallow Year. 


2nd Fallow Year, being the Seed 
time of the 7th and Harvest 
months of the 8th Eccles. Year. 


3rd Fallow Year - 14-15 Eccles. 
4th Fallow Year - 21-22 __,, 
5th Fallow Year - 28-29 _,, 
6th Fallow Year - 35-36 __,, 
7th Fallow Year - 42-43 ,, 


1st Fallow Year of the 2nd Sab- 

bath Cycle, being the “ Year of 

Jubilee,” commencing after the 

harvest of the 49th Ecclesiastical 

year, and extending over the 

following summer months. 
49-Ist Eccles. 


2nd Fallow Year, 7-8th Eccles. 


And so on through the cycles. 





*This was literally the 6th harvest from the 6th Israelitish sowing.—Zev, xxv., 21. 
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THE JUBILEE PERIOD. 


The tst Abib, lunar time, was also the 1st Abib, solar time. 
(Ex. xii, 2). Before lunar and solar time could again agree, a 
period of 606 lunations must elapse. 

49 tropical, or so-called solar years, of 365} days ... 17,897°6 hours. 
49 luni-solar years of an unequal number of days 

individually, but 49 lunar years, with 18 inter- 

calary months, together 606 ..............0:000+8 17,805°13 » 
While these years were the ecclesiastical and current yeats, they 
represented, after running their course, the Jubilee period of moons. 

The trifling difference between sun and moon corrected itself, 
for as soon as it amounted to a month, it was already absorbed, 
inasmuch as a moon could not have been ignored, for the harvest 
controlled and compelled intercalation. 

17 x 49 x 3653 days, or 833 tropical years ... 304,253 days. 
17 Jubilee periods, or 10,312 months plus one, 
DRED... aviinsinciuctecinineeseersenobbreneetidee 304,253% » 

Had the Jews availed themselves of the superb chronological 
system which Moses elaborated for them, and recorded the events 
in their history accordingly, we should have had an unparalleled 
register of historical dates, instead of hopeless chaos. 

I have now shown :— 

I—The Jubilee period was a great cycle of 606 moons, ad- 
justing lunar with solar time. 

II.—The “ soth year” was the significant twelfth of the great 
year. 
III.—The epoch of the year of Jubilee was within the soth 
lunar year. 

IV.—The year of Jubilee was not an independent year, but a 
supplementary or distinguishing name only, for that time of re- 
joicing and commemoration which was to be ushered in on the roth 
day of the 7th month of each 4oth ecclesiastical year, with which 
(suggested) solution of the problem all the “apparent ” contradic- 
tions in Leviticus disappear. 


It is a strange fact, but the chronology of all the younger 
nations, without exception, is far inferior to that of the ancients. 
Although the stores of knowledge, gathered by the Egyptians and 
Babylonians were open to all, not one people of the West produced 
a man for many centuries competent to take advantage of their 
scientific attainments. They discovered the true length of the 
solar year within 1r minutes. The mean time of a lunation within 
a few seconds. The Egyptians could adjust their civil year to 
lunar time within a day in 500 years. The Babylonians, their lunar 
and solar time within 3 days in 600 years. 
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If we turn to the Far East, we find that the ancestors of the 
people we call Tartars, had long invented or adopted from the 
Babylonian Soss the unerring Sexagenary cycle, which the Chinese 
and other Eastern peoples still use. The Chinese also reckoned 
time by the moon, and intercalated a month at intervals. It is 
said that the great cycle of 600 years was used for the adjustment 
of lunar time with the sun (comp. Gutschmid, Beitrage, 95). Be 
that as it may, the 1st Emperor of the Han dynasty, B.C. 206, 
reformed the calendar. New Year's day was attached to the new 
moon of that month during which the sun entered the sign corre- 
sponding to our Pisces. The lunation during which the sun‘entered 
no new sign was fixed as the intercalary month. Whatever re- 
forms were made in the civil calendar, the Sexagenary cycle con- 
tinued its unvarying course. It is no astronomical period, but an 
unfailing register of the lapse of time. This pre-eminent cycle of 
cycles is a combination of the decimal and duodecimal. The 
characters representing our numbers are combined in pairs, the 10 
decimal, with the first ten of the duodecimal, in rotation, and con- 
tinuing with the first of the one with the r1th of the other the 6oth 
double sign is composed of the last of both cycles, when no more 
combinations are possible. The day cycle, which is already men- 
tioned in the “Shu King ” (see Ideler, Zeitrechnung der Chinesen), 
was followed by the month and year cycle. The annals reach back 
to B.C. 2697 or to B.C. 2637. The accession of Tai Tsu, the rst 
Emperor of the Han dynasty, is placed at the 32nd year of the 
42nd cycle, or B.C. 206, This works out to B.C. 2697 for the epoch 
year of the Ist cycle, but B.C. 2637 is considered the commence- 
ment of the Chinese kingdom. Quite apart from the credibility of 
their annals, the Chinese chronological system is perfect. It has 
known no change, thus the confusion common to all others is quite 
unknown in theirs. That they have provided their old annals with 
cyclical dates is certain, so have the Greeks with the years of their 
Olympiads, the Chronologists with the years of our Era. That 
great tyrant, the Emperor Tshin Shi, B.C. 221-209, destroyed the 
classical books. It is said that copies were hidden during the per- 
secution. On the genuineness of these copies depends the authen- 
ticity of the annals. After the tropical year was accepted as the 
true measure of solar time, they used another cycle for ascertaining 
the cyclical character of any day. 387 cycles, or 29,220 days, are 
exactly 80 tropical years, after which period the cyclical signs re- 
turn in similar order to the days of the Julian years. The reduc- 
tion to Julian dates presents no difficulty, other than due to the 
intricacies of other calendars. The chronological interregnum of 
one year, between B.C. 1 and A.D. 1, the differences between the 
Julian and Gregorian calendars, leap years, etc., having to be dis- 
counted at their true value. 
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To return to the West. The Greeks who stepped into the 
warm shoes of the hoary and worn-out nations of the Nile and 
Euphrates, could not even calculate the advent of their moons in 
conjunction with the sun, although they had been to school in both 
Egypt and Babylonia. Finally, a passably satisfactory attempt 
was made by Meton, who claimed the invention of the lunar cycle 
of 19 years. Great doubts have always existed whether Meton 
really invented his cycle. If, as Abu’lfaradsch declares, Meton was 
in Alexandria a century before Alexander, there can be no doubt 
that he heard then of the celebrated Babylonian lunar cycle. Both 
Laplace and Bailly declare that the cycle was long known before 
the times of Meton (see Ideler I., 313, and II., 608), although it is 
only fair to say that Ideler himself is inclined to give him credit 
for the invention. However, some credit is due to him for the 
efforts he made to apply this remarkable cycle to the wants of 
the Athenians, but his much-lauded arrangement to fix the Greek 
sacrifices and feasts to the moon was soon found to be faulty, for 
the division of a cycle depends on its constituent elements. All 
cycles as cycles are perfect, but the Babylonian lunar cycle cannot 
be divided mechanically over solar days, even ignoring the irregu- 
larity of the moon’s path, some lunations being 6 to 7 hours shorter 
or longer than the mean. 

Of this last-mentioned fact, the ancients, long before the 
Greeks had any knowledge of astronomy, became aware, when by 
carefully registering the eclipses, they discovered that after a period 
of 223 lunations, they occurred again in the same order, when the 
mean time, from new moon to new moon was ascertained. The 
cycle was the celebrated Chaldean cycle of eclipses. 

A still more celebrated one was the Babylonian lunar cycle. 
235 synodic months = 6939, 16, 31, 45 secs., are nearly equivalent to 
19 tropical years of 3653 days. 6939.18 hours; or, if we take the 
real time of 19 solar years, 6939.14.28 min. It will be seen that 
after the lapse of 19 solar years, the new moons reappeared on the 
same solar days, as they had done before, but only for a period of 
228 years, or 12 cycles, when lunar time would be a day in ad- 
vance, whereas, calculating tropical years, the moon would be a day 
behind the sun in 310 years. 

When Meton introduced his cycle, he, like all the Greeks of 
his time, was unaware that the tropical year was too long. He 
increased the error by adding 6 hours, thus rounding off the period 
to 6,940 days. Although he made great improvements in the 
calendar and satisfied the requirements of the Athenians, still all 
the new moons were not to be fixed by rule to particular days. 
During the first cycle, Meton’s third moon astonished the Athenians 
by appearing unexpectedly, which gave Aristophanes cause for 
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ridicule. Had Meton left the tropical year alone, and adjusted the 
calendar to the moon, instead of trying to adjust the moon to the 
calendar, then the moons would have graced the appointed days by 
their presence, and would have done so unfailingly for 16 cycles, 
when an adjustment of one day would have brought back the 
moons to their solar days. 

16 x 6939.16.31.45  -.cceseeeees 111.035.28 min. 

OR WE FIG Sesatanskcicioscesne 111.036. o 
Meton’s error in adding six hours was corrected by Callipus, who 
reduced four cycles, or 76 years, by one day. This was afterwards 
improved by Hipparchus, 4 x 76 years, less one day, or 16 cycles, 
as above, gave the lunation almost its exact mean duration and the 
solar year its real length within 6} minutes. 

Whether Meton would have been known to posterity had not 
the early Christians used his cycle for their Easter tables, is doubt- 
ful. Although other cycles were resorted to, still the 19 year cycle 
was almost universally adopted. Eusebius mentions it in his Eccl. 
Hist. VIL, XXIII. It is greatly to be regretted that our calendar 
was not freed from it altogether when reformed. This is not the 
place to criticise the Gregorian Reform. In A.D. 1582, the Vernal 
Equinox had fallen out of place in our calendar by 10 days, and yet 
well nigh on to 2,000 years had elapsed since the greatest astro- 
nomer of olden time, Hipparchus, declared that the year of 365} 
days was too long. Since the Reform, our time is fairly adjusted 
to the sun, but we have a calendar that no man, except an expert, 
can understand. The lunar cycle was a most valuable acquisition 
for all peoples who really attached their feasts, religious observ- 
ances, and important undertakings to the moon in the heavens, its 
phases and its age, for, after all, the moons generally appeared on 
the fixed calendar days. The Chinese, however, when they used 
the cycle, made their calendar agree with the moon. (See Gatterer, 
Abriss, p. 264). On the other hand, our Paschal moon is, and al- 
ways has been, a fiction. We do not attach Easter to any real 
moon, but to an imaginary calendar, otherwise a so-called ecclesiasti- 
cal moon. The celebration, however, depends on certain rules, which 
move Easter backwards and forwards over five weeks. One may 
search the chronology of all the ancient nations, but the profitless 
ingenuity and supreme intricacy of our cumbersome system cannot 
be matched. In the olden days, the efforts made to prevent Easter 
falling on the Jews’ Passover may, perhaps, be excused, but are 
now certainly unworthy of our enlightened age. Our Easter should 
be celebrated on a convenient but fixed Sunday soon after the 
Vernal Equinox, quite irrespective of the Jewish Festival. If we 
had a fixed Easter, we could dispense with the lunar cycle and the 
Julian Epacts, when the various lunar equations would naturally 
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disappear. The solar equation is all that is worth retaining of the 
Gregorian Reform, but were we once quit of the much ill-used 
lunar cycle and its adjuncts, we could adjust the excess of our year. 
by ignoring the intercalary day of leap year, once in every 128 
years, when our time would be still better adjusted to the sun. 


EDWARD STONE. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


When to the name of Dr. Tutton, as author of “ Crystals,”1 we 
add the fact that the book belongs to the deservedly popular 
“ International Scientific Series,” we have said enough to commend 
it. to students as one that is indispensable to all who wish to 
be up-to-date in its subject. In fact, the work gives, with a 
fulness not hitherto presented, a detailed account of the immense 
progress which has been made in recent years in crystallography. 
In form, the work is an enlargement of the author’s paper at the 
Winnipeg Session of the British Association in 1909. Our study 
of the book enables us to corroborate the author’s claim that— 

“crystallography is not the abstruse and excessively difficult 

subject which it has so generally been supposed to be, but . . . 

full of the most enthralling interest, as well for the exquisite 

phenomena with which it deals, as for the exceedingly import- 
ant bearing which it has on the nature, both chemical and 
physical, of solid matter.” 

The numerous illustrations are of a very high character. 

We are pleased to acknowledge the receipt of the Philoso- 
phic-Historic Section of the “ Anzeiger der [Austrian] Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften.” Among the exceedingly interest- 
ing scientific contents are papers of popular interest by Dr. F. 
Hrozny on “ Cereals in Ancient Babylon.” The author has given— 
we should say, is giving—special study to the inscriptions dealing 
with this subject; and he tells us that beer-making among the 
Babylonians was singularly like the beer-making of to-day in almost 
every respect. Barley seems to have been the principal Babylonian 
cereal, though wheat had a higher value. Rye and oats were, so 
far as the author can discover, unknown. 

The useful “ History of Science Series,” has been enriched by 
the addition of two volumes, both of which maintain the high 


1. “Crystals.” By A. E. H. Tutton, D.Sc., M.A. (New Coll., Oxon), 
F.R.S., etc., etc. With 120 illustrations. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Co., Ltd. 
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standard of their predecessors. “The History of Biology,’2 by 
Professor L. C. Miall, gives a succinct and interesting account of 
the progress of scientific thought in connection with vegetable and 
animal life. Professor Miall possesses in an eminent degree the 
faculty of discriminating between that which is essential and that 
which is only of secondary importance, and it may truly be said 
that every line of his work is both readable and instructive. It is 
often confusing to the ordinary reader in search of information when 
he has to peruse the writings of bygone men of science, in order 
to ascertain the state of knowledge at any particular period. The 
volume before us will render such studies needless, for it summarises 
in a very practical manner the main achievements of those who 
have laid the foundations of the science of biology. 


The second book of this series deals with a subject which is 
more difficult to describe in popular language, namely geology. 
Mr. Woodward’s own researches in the science of geology are so 
well known that every geologist will welcome a work from his pen. 
Among those chapters which contain special information not else- 
where available, we may mention especially that on Local and Offi- 
cial Geological Surveys and Economic Geology. This contains an 
interesting account of the founding of our Geological Survey under 
De la Beche, with notes on the origin of similar establishments in 
other countries. Upon Palaeontology and the Succession of Life, 
Mr. Woodward has much to say that will interest the general reader 


The latest publications of the Smithsonian Institution comprise 
several original memoirs, and a number of papers that have already 
been published elsewhere, and are now reprinted, “for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men,” to use the words of the 
founder of that excellent institution. Among the former may be 
mentioned a description of the Silver Disk Pyrheliometer, by C. G. 
Abbot, Director of the Astrophysical Observatory of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. As a standard instrument for the measurement 
of the radiated heat from the sun by different observers, the Pyr- 
heliometer is of great value, even if we admit that there are other 
instruments of greater delicacy that may be used for such observa- 
tions. 

“The Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1909”4 
contains the usual record of activity in various branches of human 
knowledge. A careful perusal of it might be useful to those who 
should devote their attention to the development and conservation 
of the natural resources of the British Empire. 


2. “History of Biology.” By L. C. Miall. London: Watts and Co. 1911. 
3. “History of Geology.” By H. B. Woodward. London: Watts and 


Co. 1911. 
4. “Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 


for 1909.” Washington. 1910. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


In Dr. Mitchell’s translation of “Creative Evolution,”! we have 
the last of the three principal volumes in which Bergson has ex- 
pounded the main features of his peculiarly original and fascinating 
scheme of philosophy, or rather, his suggestive outline of a new 
method. The “two inquiries, theory of knowledge and theory of 
life,” pursued together, he tells us, 


“may solve by a method more sure, brought nearer to experi- 
ence, the great problems that philosophy poses. For, if they 
should succeed in their common enterprise, they would show us 
the formation of the intellect, and thereby the genesis of that 
matter of which our intellect traces the general configuration. 
They would dig to the very root of nature, and of mind. They 
would substitute for the false evolutionism of Spencer .... a 
true evolutionism, in which reality would be followed in its 
generation and its growth. But a philosophy of this kind will 
not be made in a day . . . it will only be built up by the col- 
lective and progressive effort of many thinkers, of many ob- 
servers also, completing, correcting, and improving one an- 
other. So the present essay does not aim at resolving at once 
the greatest problems. It simply desires to define the method 
and to permit a glimpse, on some essential points, of the possi- 
bility of its application.” 
We had occasion, when noticing the English editions of the pre- 
vious volumes—* Time and Free Will,” and “ Matter and Memory” 
—to acknowledge the excellence of the translators’ work. We have 
again the pleasure of commending the translation. Prof. Berg- 
son has himself revised it, and Dr. Mitchell tells us that Miss 
Millicent Murby has “studied the translation phrase by phrase, 
weighing each word.” Here and there we have ourselves compared 
this version with the original, and found it admirable. As in the 
other volume, the text is broken into only a very few long chapters. 
Of the three volumes, perhaps this will be found the most interest- 
ing to readers who are specially intimate with biological science. 
It would be useless to attempt, in a few words, to give anything like 
an adequate idea of Bergson’s line of thought. We have no doubt 
that all who are interested in the higher problems of knowledge and 
life will soon make themselves familiar with what is destined to 
mark the beginning of a new era in philosophical inquiry. 
Prof. Flinders Petrie’s “Revolutions of Civilisation,”2 belongs 
to Harper’s “ Library of Living Thought,” an exceptionally attrac- 


1. “Creative Evolution.” By Henri Bergson. Translated by Arthur 
Mitchell, Ph.D. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. J 

2. “The Revolutions of Civilisation.” By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.B.A. London and New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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tive series of. small books on great subjects, by some of the most 
eminent scholars, scientists, and divines of the time. If we mention 
a few names as samples, it must not be supposed that the other 
names are of small account. As samples, then, we give Swinbourne, 
Tolstoy, Prof. Eucken, Dean Fremantle, Sir William Tilden, Sir 
William Crookes, etc., etc. Among the volumes, Prof. Petrie has 
contributed two of the most striking—the one under notice, and an 
earlier one on “ Personal Religion in Egypt before Christianity.” 
The book under notice opens up a fascinating speculation as to 
whether civilisation is an intermittent, a recurring, phenomenon. 
Prof. Petrie maintairis that it is, and he thinks that our greatly 
extended knowledge is qualifying, indeed has already qualified, us 
to make tolerably accurate inductions concerning the periodicity of 
epochs of civilisation. There is, in the progress of events, a Great 
Year, a succession of summer and winter. 
“The analogy of the Great Year was familiar to the ancients ; 
in the East, Berossos, the Babylonian, writes of the summer 
and winter of the Great Year; in the West, the Etruscans also 
spoke of the Great Year as the period of each race of men that 
should arise in succession. ... . And the simile is the more 
precise, as there may be bright warm days in winter, or cold 
times in summer, and there are always irregular fluctuations of 
weather. So, in the course of each civilisation, there are similar 
variations, but they do not prevent our recognising the broad 
outlines of its summer and its winter.” 
Our author applies his principle first to Egyptian, and then to Euro- 
pean periods of civilisation. He thinks he can find a “ widening of 
the outlook in the summer of each period, and the amelioration of 
the collapse in winter. This is the real nature of human progress.” 
There is an interesting—but disputable—chapter on the “ National 
View of Civilisation,” and another—also interesting and disputable 
—on the “ Conditions of Civilisation.” We strongly commend the 
book to thinkers. For ourselves, we fancy that some of Professor 
Petrie’s inductions are premature, and that he has been uncon- 
sciously guilty of manipulating his statistics to suit his theory. The 
hypothesis is good for a great deal, but not for all that the author 
would derive from it. A very large part of the small volume is 
taken up by fine illustrations of the kind which the name of 
the author readily suggests. 
Prof. Degroot’s book on “ The Religion of the Chinese,”$ is 
one of the series of Hartford-Lamson Lectures on “ The Religions 
of the World,” which are delivered at Hartford Theological Semi- 


3. “The Religion of the Chinese.” By J. J. M. Degroot, Ph.D., Prof. of 
Ethnography in the University of Leyden, Holland. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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nary, “to assist in preparing students for the foreign missionary 
field.” As Prof. Degroot’s book is not called a translation, one is 
left to infer that the author is a Dutchman with an American or 
British training; and this inference is strengthened by an occa- 
sional foreign tinge in the language. The author’s experience of 
Chinese life appears to have been sufficiently extensive to qualify 
him to speak with authority of the practical religious life of the 
Chinese; and several valuable works on the religious side of 
Chinese history and character, published by him during the last 
quarter of a century, abundantly testify to his scholarship. He 
gives us here very interesting chapters on Universalistic Animism ; 
Polydemonism ; the Struggle against Specters ; Ancestral Worship ; 
Confucianism ; Taoism; and Buddhism. The only exception we 
feel disposed to take to the book is that the subject is treated 
from the standpoint of Christian missionary propagandism, rather 
than from the purely critical standpoint of comparative religion. 
This does not mean that the book is not a valuable manual, and de- 
serving an honourable place in the library of the student of 
religions. 

Mr. Robertson has speedily followed the second edition of his 
“Christianity and Mythology,” by a second and enlarged edition 
of his “ Pagan Christs.”4 In noticing a second edition of such a 
well-known work, our duty practically consists in making the an- 
nouncement and noting the additions, but it is only limitation of 
space that saves us from yielding to the temptation of expanding 
our notice into an essay. Since the work first appeared in 1903, 
the hypothesis of the Pre-Christian Jesus-God—first indicated in 
“Christianity and Mythology,” and dealt with more fully in this 
work—has been kept before the public mainly by Prof. Benjamin 
Smith’s “‘ Vorchristliche Jesus,” and Professor Arthur Drews’s 
“Christ Myth.” Mr. Robertson complains that criticism of his 
book, so far as he has seen, “has been, to a surprising degree, 
limited to subsidiary details.” The first part, “a discussion of the 
general principles and main results of hierology as regards the 
reigning religion, has been generally ignored, under circumstances 
which suggest rather avoidance than dissidence.” He is especially 
surprised at “the evasion of the two theses upon which criticism 
was specially challenged,” viz., that the whole story of the Crucifixion 
was originally a mystery-drama, and that this mystery-drama was 
“inferribly an evolution from a Palestinian rite of human sacrifice 
in which the annual victim was ‘ Jesus, the Son of the Father.” 
Additions have been incorporated throughout to this second edi- 
tion; and one of the interesting Appendices contains lengthy re- 
plies to the Hibbert Journal, the Rev. A. E. Crawley, Dr. St. Clair 


4. “Pagan Christs: Studies in Comparative Hierology.” By John M. 
Robertson. Second Edition, Revised and Expanded. London: Watts and Co. 
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Tisdall, the Rev. Father Martindale, Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, and 
Prof. Carl Clemens. A very valuable part of this work is the fullest 
account that we have in English of Mithraism. 

Prof. M’Giffert’s welcome little book—* Protestant Thought 
before Kant ”5—is one of a series published by Messrs. Duckworth 
and Co., under the title of “Studies in Theology.” These books 
are intended “to bring the resources of modern learning to bear 
upon [theology], and to place within the reach of all the conclusions 
of representative men and distinguished scholars, on the problems 
of Faith, Destiny, and Morals.” The present volume is one of a 
triology, the first of which, by Dr. Herbert Workman, gives the 
“History of Religious Thought from the Apostolic Age to the 
Reformation,” and the last, by Dr. Edward C. Moore, gives “ The 
History of Christian Thought since Kant.” The general character 
of the series may be gathered from the presence among the authors 
of such men as Dr. Inge, Dr. Hastings Rashdall, Dr. W. Cunning- 
ham, Prof. Fairbairn, etc., and the dedication of the present volume 
to Prof. Harnack. We have had great pleasure in reading the 
book, in which—while the author’s own opinions are not disguised— 
the subject has been treated with creditable impartiality. An in- 
troductory chapter deals with Medizval Christianity, and the other 
chapters severally treat of Luther; Zwingli; Melancthon; Calvin; 
the Radical Sects (Anabaptists and Socinians); the English Re- 
formation (an excellent grécis); Protestant Scholasticism ; Pietism ; 
and Rationalism, in which English Rationalism and Deism receive 
careful attention. A little accidental temporary interest attaches 
to this volume, as the author is a prominent professor in a Presby- 
terian institution, which—at the time of writing this notice—is be- 
ing subjected to a charge of heretical tendencies, at the General 
Session of the United States Presbytery. 


The pleasant sensation which the reader of Dr. Hodgkin’s 
“Trial of Our Faith "6 experiences, as of being. in the presence of 
a genial, sympathetic, fine-spirited thinker, is explained as one dis- 
covers that the author is a Quaker who, though a North British 
banker, has for nearly forty years devoted himself to literature— 
historical, biographical, and _ political. Conspicuous among his 
works is an eight-volumed history of “Italy and Her Invaders.” 
Naturally, he has published a “Life of George Fox,” etc. The 
author is now an octogenarian, and in the volume under notice he 
gives us “lectures delivered during the last forty years to my 


5. “Protestant Thought before Kant.” By Arthur Cushman M’Giffert, 
Professor of Church History in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
London: Duckworth and Co. 

6. “The Trial of Our Faith, and Other Papers.” By Thomas Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
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fellow-members of the Society of Friends,” together with a few 
articles contributed to The Friends ’Quarterly Examiner. It was 
quite unnecessary for him to introduce into his preface the apolo- 
getical remark, “Should the book attract the attention of any who 
belong to other churches, I ask them kindly to remember that I 
was not primarily speaking to them.” We are not Quakers, but 
we have thoroughly enjoyed reading the book. The first essay 
gives the title to the book. Among the others are historical papers 
on Early Christian Worship, the Feasts and Fasts of Israel, the 
Epistles of Ignatius, Paganism and Christianity, George Fox, James 
Parnel, and Antiochus Epiphanes and the Maccabees. A specially 
interesting paper deals with the Prospects of English Protestantism. 
By a happy thought, in one paper the author gives us a rendering 
of the Epistle to the Galations in quite modern English. Take 
this as a sample of this delightful paraphrase :— 

“T am amazed that you should so soon have deserted the 
teacher who first called you unto the grace of Christ, and have 
taken up with another Gospel. Another Gospel, did I say? 
Another glad tidings? Nay, rather another piece of most evil 
tidings. But there are some men who are unsettling you, and 
who want to subvert the Gospel of Christ. Now hearken to 
me while I say and say it again, ‘If I myself or an angel from 
Heaven come to you preaching any other Gospel than that 
which you have already received, let such teacher be 
anathematised.’ 

“This is not a question of popular or unpopular doctrine. 
I did not seek to persuade men by plausible words. I do not 
seek to please men. If I did so, I should become the servant 
of my hearers, whereas I am the servant of Christ.” 


When we took up Mr. Morice’s “ He is Risen Again,”? we, in 
our innocence, fancied we were handling a theological treatise on 
the resurrection of Christ ; and the second title—“ A Vision ”—still 
further contributed to lead us astray by suggesting that we should 
find the author explaining away the resurrection as a vision! But, 
the book is a novel in which Mr. Morice very cleverly describes 
what he imagines would be the result, especially among financiers 
and business men, of the re-appearance of Jesus in such a city as 
Paris. Among the more significant descriptive passages we find 
the following :— 

“The whole Church, collectively and individually, ignored 

Him who called Himself the Son of God. Neither the Pope 

(who was the Pope nicknamed, in the prophecy attributed to 


7. “He is Risen Again: A Vision.” By Charles Morice. London: 
Eveleigh Nash. 
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Malachi, Religio Depopulata) . . . no ecclesiastic of any kind 
seemed to have taken notice of His coming. Nothing was said 
either in the Confessional or in the pulpits by men of the 
Church about His person, His doctrine, or His acts ... In no 
single one of His conversations or in His great sermon on the 
hill-top, did He risk the least allusion, distant or otherwise, to 
the sacrament, or to church ceremonies. The only thing he 
recommended was prayer.” 
In commercial affairs, His advent produced such a dangerous 
“epidemic of honesty” that the Prefect of Police of Paris, with the 
approval of the President, waited on Him :— 


“*Tn the name of the French Republic,” said the Prefect 
of Police, in a voice which trembled a little, ‘I have the honour 
and the regret to ask you to leave Paris and France as quickly 
as you can.’ Jesus smiled. ‘I am used to these things,’ he 
said. ‘ The Gadarenes made a similar request to me. I had, as 
you perhaps remember, cast a few poor Devils into a herd of 


swine. .... ’ The Prefect bit his lips. ‘May I feel assured, 
he said, ‘of Your respect for our laws?’ ‘You may go,’ said 
Jesus.” 


We have, perhaps, quoted enough to induce our readers to go to 
the book itself for more. 

Dr. Clarke’s “ Religion—the Quest of the Ideal,”8 is a thought- 
ful work written from the standpoint of a moderately conservative 
Liberal theologian. As the full title of another book of his— 
“Theologia Pectoris ”—shows, he founds religious faith and prac- 
tice on “intuition and experience.” In his new book,“ an attempt 
is made to show that the essentials of religion are not dependent 
upon an intellectual formulation of the conclusions of reflective 
thought upon spiritual realities, and that religious life may be 
realized apart from the ideas and opinions respecting such matters 
which may, with propriety, be subsequently entertained.” The 
author holds that, in these days of the weakening of scriptural 
authority, “it becomes peculiarly desirable that the subjective 
ground and guarantee of personal religion should be plainly and 
emphatically stated.” The text is divided into half-a-dozen sections 
—The Soul’s Quest (the sense of need, etc.); The Divine Re- 
sponse ; The Soul’s Orientation (faith, repentance, conversion, con- 
secration; The Life of Religion; Aids to Religion (the Christian 
community, scriptures, symbolism); and Religion and Theology 
(metaphysics and theology, incarnation, redemption). On such 


8. “Religion—the Quest of the Ideal.” By James Muscott Hodgson, M.A., 
D.Sc., D.D., Principal of Theological Hall of Congregational Churches of 
Scotland. Author a Wh ge a Pectoris: Outlines of Faith and Doctrine, 
founded on Intuition and Enaperience.” London: James Clarke and Co. 
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subjects as the incarnation, the scriptures, etc., the author is rather 
annoyingly vague. A seventh part—Supplemental—is perhaps the 
most interesting of the whole, and deals with the Claims of Rational 
Philosophy, Sentiment in Religion, Scientific and Religious Certi- 
tude, Evolution and Redemption, and the Origin and Growth of 
Church Organisation and Authority. 

Under the new titles of “ Essentials of the Christian Religion,” 
and “ Fundamentals of Unity,” Dr. Joseph Miller offers us a cheap 
re-issue of his “Sermons, Literary and Scientific."8 The author is 
a well-known indefatigable protagonist of Evangelicalism and anti- 
Liberal theology. To us, his voluminous publications are interest- 
ing as tolerably exhaustive and certainly good-class repositories of 
up-to-date theologically conservative apologetics. Much as we 
differ from the worthy doctor, we should be sorry to miss his works 
from our library. 

From the Messrs. Watts and Co. we have the following note- 
worthy lesser publications: “Christianity or Secularism: Which is 
the Better for Mankind?” being a verbatim report of the recent 
debate between Mr. W. T. Lee and Mr. Joseph McCabe; “ Peace 
and War in the Balance,” being Henry W. Nevinson’s very sugges- 
tive “Conway Memorial Lecture,” for the present year; the Rev. 
R. Roberts’s paper on “The Collapse of Historical Christianity,” 
reprinted from “The R.P.A. Annual ;” Jane Ellen Harrison’s ad- 
dress on “ Heresy and Humanity,” delivered before the Cambridge 
“Heretics ” Society; and Philip Thomas’s discourse on “ Auguste 
Comte, and Marriage and Divorce.” 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Lieut.-General den Beer Poortugael’s “La Neutralité sur 
YEscaut,”1 is a vigorously indited brochure, by a Dutchman of in- 
fluential position and adequate knowledge, upon the vexed question 
of the defence of the Scheldt. He shows how the recent alarm 
has been needlessly caused by what is nothing more than the pro- 
posal to build one little fort at Flushing to supersede certain de- 
cayed and neglected fortifications. The reading of the brochure 
has convinced us that no one has a right to offer an opinion upon 
the subject until he has carefully digested the author’s statements 


and propositions. 


9. “Sermons Doctrinal and Critical.”” By the Rev. Joseph Miller, B.D. 
Cheap Re-issue: 2 vols., Ist and 2nd Series. London: Elliot Stock. 
1.“La Neutralité sur l’Escaut.” Par Jonkhr. J. C. C. den Beer Poortugael, 
Lieut.—Gen. e.r. Conseiller d’Etat, Membre de l'Institut de droit international. 
La Haye: Martinus Nijhoff. 
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“Prosperous Agriculture and Home Life: What it Means to 
the Nation,”2 by Mr. F. W. Wateridge, deals, we are told on the 
title-page, “ with many social reforms that will ensure happiness to 
complete prosperity, whereby it is possible to attain evolution within 
ten years.” This announcement is not very clear, but what ap- 
parently the author means is that if we follow his nostrums we 
shall obtain a happy and prosperous community. He advocates 
the following six reforms, viz.:— 


(1) Sensible marriages and happy wedded lives ; 

(2) The utmost production from the land ; 

(3) State apprenticeship ; 

(4) Consols at 3 per cent. as an unalterable investment, non- 
speculative, and non-fluctuating ; 

(5) Income Tax and retaliatory tariffs the sole means of raising 
revenue ; 


(6) No conscription. 


A more curious hotchpot it would perhaps be difficult t » con- 
ceive, and how we are to obtain them all in ten years, except the 
last, of which, fortunately, there is no immediate danger, is still 
more difficult to see. We take it, all social reformers would like 
to see more “sensible marriages and happy wedded lives.” But 
this reform will, we are afraid, remain unattained if we are to rely 
upon the author’s platitudes upon marriage and the church, the 
benevolent landowner, and retaliatory tariffs. However, all these 
reforms are to be established by an “evolution,” which is to be 
“short, decisive, and permanent.” 

Really, we cannot help thinking that there should be some 
sort of examination in elementary principles before authors are 
allowed to publish this sort of stuff. Everyone now-a-day seems to 
think he can write a book on social reform without any study or 
acquaintance with first principles. 

If Tariff Reformers would read “ Canadian National Economy,”3 
by Mr. James J. Harpell, they might learn something to their 
advantage. This is only by the way, since the book is intended 
for home consumption. The old educative campaigns have, it ap- 
pears, been discontinued, with the result that political questions are 
scarcely discussed in public at all, and when discussed during the 
few days of an election, appeals are made, not to reason and judg- 
ment, but to prejudice, sentiment, and less worthy considerations. 


2. “Prosperous Agriculture and Home Life: What it Means to the 
Nation.” By F. W. Wateridge. With sixteen illustrations. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 

3. “Canadian National Economy: The Cause of High Prices and their 
Effect — the Country.” By James J. Harpell. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Ce., of Canada, Ltd. 1911. 
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Accordingly, treatises such as the present have become a necessity. 
We are glad to have Mr. Harpell’s testimony to the fact that Cana- 
dian producers and consumers alike are waking up to the failacies 
of tariffs. They are beginning to see that where they are producers 
they are getting less than producers in other countries, and where 
consumers are paying more. For instance, Canadians receive for 
their wheat the lowest price received by farmers in any wheat- 
growing country in the world, whilst the consumer pays 20 to 25 
dollars a ton more for flour in Toronto than the Australian does 
in Melbourne, and double the price for bread than the Englishman 
in London. It is a demonstrated fact, concludes Mr. Harpell, that 
a family can live better in England on about one-half the cost that 
is necessary to keep the same family in Toronto or Montreal. 


“The New Zealand Official Year Book,” for 1910 is as full of 
interest as ever, and should be in the hands of every social re- 
former in this country. We called attention last year to the special 
article on the land system. A useful provision relating to the land 
tax on the unimproved value of land is that which allows a deduc- 
tion to be made in cases where the income is less than £200 a 
year, and the owner is incapacitated by age or infirmity from sup- 
plementing such income, and where the Commissioner is satisfied 
that the payment of the tax would entail hardship on the owner. 


This discretionary power has, we are told, been exercised in a 
considerable number of cases, especially in the case of widows and 
orphans with small means, and much hardship prevented. 


We have received the following pamphlets: “Death Penalty 
and Homicide,” by Mr. Arthur Macdonald, reprinted from the 
American Journal of Sociology, a plea for the retention of the 
death sentence; “The Governance of Empire,” by Mr. W. D. 
Lighthall, K.C., F.R.S.C., being suggestions for the adaptation of 
the British Constitution to the conditions of union among the over- 
seas States; “The American House of Lords, Supreme Court 
Usurpation,” by Mr. Morrison I. Swift, showing how the Senate and 
the Supreme Court, both under the influence of the plutocracy, are 
enabled to block legislation and nullify the people’s will; “ Home 
Rule All Round: A Scheme for full Legislative Devolution for the 
United Kingdom on the lines of the Constitution,” by Mr. A. W. 
Chaster, LL.B.; and the “ Writings of Zion Ward, or Shiloh, the 
Spiritual Man,” a reprint of effusions written by John Ward from 
Derby County Gaol in September, 1832. 


4. “The New Zealand Official Year Book, 1910.” Prepared under In- 
structions from the Right Hon. Sir J. G. Ward, P.C., K.C.M.G., Prime 
Minister. In the Office of the Registrar-General, Wellington, N.Z. By 
Authority: John Mackay. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1910. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“The Life of Gordon,”! by Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger, which 
first appeared in 1896, is at length purchasable in convenient form 
at a price which brings this now classic biography practically with- 
in the reach of all. Those who have the interests of the British 
Empire at heart would do well to select this for presents or school 
prizes. The frontispiece is a good portrait of General Gordon. 

Carlyle’s “ brown-locked, light-behaved, fire-hearted demoiselle 
Théroigne ” has at last found a most competent biographer in Mr. 
Frank Hamel, whose “ Dauphines of France,” and “ An Eighteenth 
Century Marquise,” have already been favourably reviewed in the 
Westminster Review. Annie-Joséphe Théroigne, whose lurid 
career is told in “A Woman of the Revolution,”2 was born in the 
Luxemburg village of Marsour in 1762. Her father had been a 
well-to-do peasant, but a passion for litigation ruined him. At 
fourteen her aunt removed her from a convent school at Liége, and 
made her a drudge. She escaped to earn a scanty living by herd- 
ing cows. At sixteen a certain Madame Colbert had her voice 
trained, and took her to London, where she attracted the notice of a 
young spendthrift, who took her to Paris, and eventually aban- 
doned her, after settling on her 250,000 livres. For several years 
she led a life of luxury and shame, cultivated her voice under the 
tuition of Tenducci, and made her mark as a concert singer in Lon- 
don and elsewhere. On the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
she threw herself heart and soul into the movement, and became 
one of the ablest secret leaders. Thenceforth,.the facts of her 
life, as narrated by Mr. Hamel, are more startling than the wildest 
fiction. When the Revolution ended her brain gave way, and she 
died, at the age of fifty-seven, a mumbling harridan, with close- 
cropped head, in a cell at La. Saltpétriére. We heartily congratu- 
late Mr. Frank Hamel on this his latest and most brilliant achieve- 
ment. In conclusion, we should add that the monograph is beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

From his lifelong experience of Indian administration, Sir 
Edmund C. Cox is exceptionally qualified to deal authoritatively 
with the subject of “ Police and Crime in India ”3—a country as 
vast as the Continent of Europe, if we eliminate from the map 
Russia, Poland, Hungary, Sweden, Norway, and Turkey. There 
are fifty languages spoken in India, and her motley population is 
widely sundered by a bewildering diversity of races, customs, and 


1. “The Life of Gordon.” By Demetrius C. Boulger. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 

2. “A Woman of the Revolution.” By Frank Hamel. London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. 

3. “Police and Crime in India.” By Sir Edmund C. Cox, Bart. London: 
Stanley Paul and Co. 
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religions. The task of policing a vast country in which crime 
abounded, was the hardest the British administration was called on 
to perform. Under Mahometan rule elephants were often used as 
executioners. . Early British efforts to suppress dacoity proved a 
failure. Lord William Bentinck succeeded, in 1829, in abolishing 
suttee or widow-burning, and 2,000 Thugs were convicted within 
two years. Female infanticide was suppressed by another 
Governer. Sir Charles Napier introduced a system of police 
founded closely on Sir Robert Peel’s line of reform. The initial 
difficulty was to imbue the native police with some sense of re- 
sponsibility of their duties. On the principle of setting a thief to 
catch a thief, the wild tribe of Bhils, once murderers and robbers 
to a man, were enlisted in Kandish, on the side of law and order. 
India mow possesses an unrivalled Penal Code, which defines 
offences and lays down the punishment for each. Sir Edward Cox’s 
monograph is amply illustrated, and abounds with solid informa- 
tion pleasantly conveyed. 

In her Introduction to “Oscar Wilde and His Mother,”4 Anna, 
Comtesse de Brémont, charges previous biographers with having 
“gought to depict the material, visible aspect of Oscar Wilde, his 
words, his faults, and his eccentrictiies, without probing deeper for 
the invisible mainspring of which these qualities, acts, and condi- 
tions were but the illusions that veiled, distorted, and disguised the 
light of his soul.” By her psychological treatment of her subjects, 
no less than by the new light she has shed on Lady and Constance 
Wilde, Madame de Brémont is amply vindicated from any suspicion 
of mere bookmaking ; indeed, so strangely complex was the charac- 
ter of the principal personage in this memoir, that it will be long 
before the last word has been said about it. It was in 1882, ata 
banquet given at a mansion near Madison Square, where the élite 
of New York’s society and literary women foregathered to do him 
honour, that the author first met Wilde. He was fantastically 
dressed, and wore an enormous sunflower. It was the beginning 
of an acquaintance which was destined to ripen into friendship. 
Some years afterwards, Mme. de Brémont visited England, and was 
welcomed by Lady Wilde, who, moreover, discovered from her bril- 
liant conversation that she possessed literary gifts of no mean order. 
Soon she began to contribute stories to Woman’s World, of which 
Oscar was editor. The author has much to tell of Constance Wilde, 
her beauty, and her initiation into a society formed for the study 
of occultism, the secrets of which she is suspected of having re- 
vealed to her husband, who utilised them for “ Dorian Gray ” and 
other stories of the supernatural. Mme. de Brémont’s chance meet- 


4. “Oscar Wilde and His Mother.” By Anna, Comtesse de Brémont. 
London: Everett and Co. 
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ing with Willie Wilde in the Temple Gardens, when waiting for 
the verdict—then almost a foregone conclusion—that should decide 
his brother’s fate, is a more pathetic incident even than the death- 
chamber in the gloomy Paris house. “Oscar Wilde and His 
Mother,” is an eloquent and fitting tribute to that wayward genius 
who fell a victim to the society he had satirised, to that supreme 
master of paradoxes who, until the eleventh hour, remained a 
paradox to himself. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


“Honour’s Fetters,"1 by Miss May Wynne, is a quasi- 
historical romance, full of stirring incidents, the scenes of which 
shift from St. Malo to Winchester and its neighbourhood, what 
time Louis XV. ruled France. Mdlle. Henriette de Prélinac, to 
escape marrying a villainous count, whose suit her step-mother 
favours, escapes to England, accompanied by her brother Marcel, 
to throw herself on the protection of her brother, the Marquis, who 
is then a prisoner of war, with 5,000 of his compatriots. Marcel 
catches a fever, and he and his sister are hospitably received by 
an old squire, with whose daughter, Mollie, the Marquis falls in 
love. The wicked Count, in league with a notorious highwayman, 
is, however, soon on her track, and she is captured and handed over 
to the custody of a reputed witch. The Marquis informs the 
guardian of the prisoners of the latter’s plot to escape, and loses 
his life in defending him from the highwayman and his band. It 
is a sorry end for this gallant young fellow, and we wish it might 
have been averted. “Honour’s Fetters” is brightly written, and 
affords a tolerably accurate picture of English country life in the 
early XVIII. century. 

The titular heroine of “Suffragette Sally,” by Miss G. Col- 
more, is an overworked and underpaid drudge in a smug suburban 
household, the master of which is a sententious “bounder,” the 
mistress a typical specimen of the class that habitually bullies de- 
pendents, especially if they be of a slightly lower social grade than 
themselves. A chance attendance at a Suffragist meeting con- 
verted her straightway, and aroused all the dormant elements of 
rebellion in her nature. Soon afterwards a gross act of insubordina- 
tion, almost justified by her master’s nagging tongue, led to instant 


1. “Honour’s Feters.” By May Wynne. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
2. “Suffragette Sally.” By G. Colmore. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
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dismissal; but a new and easier situation was found for her, and, 
in course of time, she became a militant suffragist, paying the usual 
penalty for her zeal, and, finally, dying a martyr to it. The story 
is complicated by the stories of Lady Henry Hill, Ellen Carstairs, 
Rachel Cullen, Bobbie Colquhoun, and others. It constitutes an 
epitome of Militant Suffragism, and, to a certain extent, a roman-a- 
clef, to which it is easy for those who have followed the various 
phases of the movement to supply the key. Looseness of con- 
struction is its main defect, and was almost inevitable, except in 
the case of a genius of the first order, when dealing with so hete- 
rogeneous a mass of material as this. The author possesses style, 
imagination, and, in short, all the qualities that go to the making 
of a good novelist, except artistic selection and restraint. She has 
aimed at writing a prose epic, but has succeeded in producing 
merely an inflated tract. 


There is humour as well as tragedy in the Wessex idyll of 
“Two Girls and a Mannikin,”$ by Mr. Wilkinson Sherren. Ruth 
and Hermione Batinshaw, twin daughters of a substantial farmer, 
are alike in beauty, but absolutely unlike in temperament and out- 
look on life, the former being a straight-laced Methodist, the latter 
an agnostic with a veneer of culture gained by acting as secretary 
to a well-educated Socialist agitator. Reuben Rashley, at the 
opening of the story, earns his livelihood as a printer’s compositor, 
but preaches on Sundays in a Methodist chapel. His stalwart 
figure and ‘rude eloquence had won the heart of Ruth, and the pair 
were engaged to be married. Then a serious accident confined 
her to her bed, and for a time Hermione took her place in the 
household. From that event Reuben showed himself, like his Bib- 
lical namesake, as “unstable as water.” First, the sudden death of 
his idolised mother shook his faith in Christianity, from a total 
abstainer he became an occasional drunkard, lost his situation by 
militant Socialism, and took to philandering with Hermione, who 
began by snubbing, and ended by seducing him. A tragic 
dénouement was inevitable, and self-knowledge came to Reuben in 
its train. The one unconvincing character in this brilliant story is 
the farmer’s wife, with her curious affectation of modern culture. 
Good old Captain Rashley is a character such as Dickens might 
have created, and his courtship by Phoebe Royal is full of rustic 
humour. 

There was a time, and that not so very long ago, when, with 
certain notable exceptions in this country, the critical treatment of 
our old literature was virtually a German monopoly. Now-a-days 
the subject has engrossed the attention of Frenchmen—notably M. 


3. “Two Girls and a Mannikin.” | By Wilkinson Sherren. London: 
Stanley Paul and Co. 
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Jusserand—while the more important contributions to it come with 
increasing frequency from the American Universities. Ben Jon- 
son’s debt to his predecessors in the Renaissance, though less ob- 
vious than that to Latin literature, has hitherto been very imper- 
fectly realised. In “English Elements in Jonson’s Early Comedy,”4 
Mr. C. R. Baskervill proves by an abundance of parallels that 
Jonson is rarely altogether original in ideas, but is less indebted to 
specific works used as sources than to certain specific trends in 
English literature, with which he was thoroughly in accord. This 
bent in Jonson is evidenced by his choice of material from English 
writers of his own time, his conservative attitude towards tradition 
and precedent, and the moral symbolism underlying his treatment 
of character, and even of incidents. The chapter entitled, “ A Study 
of Humours,” must not be overlooked by students, for Mr. Basker- 
vill’s treatment of the subject is both scholarly and exhaustive. 

“In Fear of a Throne ”5 tells the amazing adventures of the 
bourgeois, but heroic, quartet, who first figured in Mr. R. Andom’s 
“We Three and Troddles.” Here Wilks, Murray, Troddles, and 
their anonymous comrade, who acts as historiographer, start on a 
cycling tour through Germany, and from the outset find themselves 
the objects of unwelcome attention on the part of the authorities, 
owing to Troddles’ striking likeness to a half-witted prince who 
was heir to a disputed throne. Troddles, good honest fellow, with 
a Gargantuan appetite, had no ambition to personate anybody, but 
circumstances drove him into the welter of politics in a topsy-turvy 
Ruritania. There are incidents wonderful and startling enough to 
satisfy the most exacting readers of mock-heroic fiction. The story 
owes something of its conception to “ The Three Musketeers,” but 
still more to “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” and its debt to the latter is 
acknowledged in the Preface by Mr. R. Hodder. “In Fear of a 
Throne” is essentially a book that should appeal to boys, and we 
wish it all the success it deserves. It is copiously illustrated by Mr. 
G. W. Wakefield. 

Edmond Scherer was of mixed nationality, his father being 
German Swiss, his mother English. Born in Paris in 1815, he 
spent two years of his youth with a clergyman at Monmouth, where 
from being a sceptic he became an extreme Evangelical, and, in 
course, a Calvinist minister, reverting finally into scepticism. As a 
critic of literature he was reckoned inferior only to Sainte Beuve 
His “ Etudes frangaises et anglaises ” Sdeals with Alexis de Tocque- 


4. “English Elements in Jonson’s Early Comedy.” By Charles Read 
Baskervill. The University of Texas: Austin, Texas. 
5. “In Fear of a Throne.” By R. Andom. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 


6. “Etudes frangaises et anglaises.” By E. Scherer. Edited by Francis 
Storr. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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ville, George Eliot, Chateaubriand, Thiers, M. Prévost, Paradel, J. 
S. Mill, and Sainte-Beuve. These studies, edited and annotated by 
Mr. Francis Storr, afford excellent reading matter for the higher 
forms in French. 


As English and Latin prose are widely different in point of 
style, the task of rendering the one into the other is a matter of 
considerable skill and clear thinking. “Higher Latin Composi- 
tion,”? by Messrs. A. H. Allcroft and A. J. F. Collins, should be in 
the hands of all learners who, having mastered the accidence and 
ordinary rules of Latin, are preparing to begin to write continuous 
passages. The plan adopted by the authors is eminently prac- 
tical, and so far as we can judge quite original. Beginning with 
an analysis of the general difference of idiom, the more striking 
differences are considered in their relation to sentences as a whole, 
the Latin equivalents of ordinary English constructions are given, 
and, finally, the main rules of Latin syntax are applied to the trans- 
lation of English passages. The 28 exercises at the end of the 
book have been taken from passages set at the London B.A. and 
Oxford Responsions. Two of the most admirable features in this 
excellent manual are the. full treatment of English proper names, 
and the idiomatic employment of the Latin propositions. 


On the Continent, where a strong sympathy exists between 
the nation and the Army, books and brochures dealing with mili- 
tary subjects find a ready sale. Here, through a lack of intelligent 
interest in such matters, the contrary is the case. “A Study of 
the Development of Infantry Tactics,”8 by Colonel Beca, and ade- 
quately translated by Captain A. F. Custance and Colonel Hacket 
Pain, C.B., should prove a most valuable addition to our scanty 
literature on the subject. “The evolution of infantry tactics was 
born” (according to Colonel Hacket Pain) “in the French Revolu- 
tion in 1792, reached manhood in 1870, ard vigorous age on the 
fields of Manchuria.” The book is of handy size, and furnished 
with good diagrams and a list of Foreign Authorities. 


Should a single lapse from virtue on the part of a woman de- 
bar her from marrying another man? Such is the problem which 
Miss Isabel Smith discusses in “ Mated,”? and her solution of ‘t 
appears to us eminently satisfactory. The red-haired heroine,. 
Julia Romney, is, however, far less the victim of her own tempera- 
ment than of a dastardly plot between a fortune-huntress and a 


7. “Higher Latin Composition.” By A. H. Allcroft, M.A., and A. J. F. 
Collins, M.A. London: W. B. Clive. : 

8. “A Study of the Development of Infantry Tactics.” By Colonel Beca. 
Translated by Captain A. F. Custance and Colonel Hacket Pain, C.B. London :: 


Swan Sonnenschein and Co. é 
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handsome Lovelace of German nationality. This is the first time 
in fiction that we have met.with a seducer in the guise of a 
chauffeur. Among the more interesting personages in this story 
may be mentioned the Pharisaical old couple who belonged to dif- 
ferent Baptist sects, and their kind-hearted, godless relative, Mr. 
Sabine. “Mated” is a clever and arresting novel, and we con- 
gratulate its author on her latest achievement. 


Most of the action in “ The Broken Butterfly," by Mr. Ralph 
Deakin, takes place in the Austrian Brunnenthal, the rest in Vienna. 
Herr Ostadel carries on a flourishing sugar factory, with the help 
of his stalwart sons, Fritz and Franzi, and is beloved by his work- 
men. Franzi proves a model son and brother without being, in any 
respect, a prig. Fritz, on the other hand, is dissipated, and, in 
order to procure money to pay his gambling debts, induces Kaplan, 
the stableman, by means of a heavy bribe, to cheat his employer 
over the sale of a valuable horse, swearing at the same time to 
secrecy. The fraud is discovered, and Kaplan discharged on the 
spot, in spite of having made restitution. No one will employ him, 
so he dies in abject poverty. His daughter, however, seeks an 
interview with Herr Ostadel, and reveals the name of the guiltier 
party, with the result that Fritz is expelled from his home. The 
shock at learning his son’s dishonour kills him. Franzi sends for 
his brother, and is prepared to share the property with him; but 
Fritz rewards his kindness by eloping with Irma Heider, his bro- 
ther’s fiancée. Franzi, distraught with grief, wanders about the 
mountains, and meets a Good Samaritan in a Czech poet, who mar- 
ries Bela, and soon afterwards dies in poverty. Fritz, who has 
tired of Irma, meets Bela, and makes her his mistress; but she 


Bi | drowns herself, whereupon Franzi, in the belief that Fritz has 


driven Irma to commit suicide, strangles him. The dénouement, as 
far as Irma is concerned, is unconvincing ; but otherwise the story 
has much to recommend it. 


In “The Dumb Ambassador,” Mr. A. G. Greenwood handles, 
in an original and masterly way, the hackneyed theme of a marriage 
begun with love on the one side and friendship on the other. The 
Earl of Petersdean and his only son Reggie, are both of the wastrel 
type, the delinquencies of which unwashed demagogues seem never 
tired of denouncing. From his chronic impecuniosity, Reggie 
habitually addressed his father as “ Dibs.” The latter feared that 
his son would succumb to the fascinations of Lady Marlowe, a 
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young widow of small fortune and luxurious tastes. At this junc- 
ture, Mr. Forrest, a bibulous parvenu with a beautiful daughter, 
bought an estate in the neighbourhood, and ‘the Earl saw a 
chance, by recognising the newcomers, of exploiting the father, and 
at the same time arranging a marriage between Reggie and Bar- 
bara Forrest. Reggie fell honestly in love with her, but he had to 
reckon with the girl’s coolness and Lady Marlowe’s passion for 
him. Baffled in her schemes for securing Reggie, she accepts 
Forrest’s offer of marriage, and then sets him against his daughter, 
who, on finding herself about to be banished from home, becomes 
Reggie’s wife. Her husband obtains a secretaryship, works hard, 
and proves a model husband, but, after a year of married life, fails 
to awaken love in Barbara’s heart. The crisis comes with dramatic 
intensity in the scene that resulted in the Earl’s death. “The 
Dumb Ambassador ” is a powerful story of uncommon interest. 





‘POETRY. 


“Musical Echoes ”1 forms the twentieth volume of verse pub- 
lished by Mr. Marcus S. C. Rickards. Considering the fecundity 
of his muse, it is amazing that it preserves so large a measure of 
freshness and spontaneity. The collection before us displays all 
the qualities which we admired in its predecessors ; a mastery over 
many forms of metre, the observant eye, and a Wordsworthian de- 
light in nature, yet always viewing it sud specie eternitatis. All 
the poems possess a quiet beauty of their own, but if we are asked 
to single out the two which appeal to us more insistently than the 
rest, we should, without hesitation, name “A Reverie on ‘ The 
Milky Way,” and “ The Heart’s Lumber Room.” = 

There is a singular lack of variety in the choice of hymns 
usually sung at weddings, which must be positively distressing to 
those who have to attend such functions often. “A Marriage 
Hymnal,” by Mr. James Saunders, is a well-meaning attempt to 
supply this deficiency, and therefore calls for indulgent notice. The 
title is to some extent a misnomer, inasmuch as the author has not 
yet grasped the distinction between lyrics of a religious nature and 
hymns proper, consequently a large proportion of the collection is 
unsuitable for congregational singing. With questionable taste, he 


1. “Musical Echoes.” By Marcus S. C. Rickards. Clifton and London: 
J. Baker and Son. 
2. “A Marriage Hymnal.” By James Saunders. London: Elliot Stock. 
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introduces into “When, at Creation,” two stanzas of vehement pro- 
test against what is frequently termed “race-suicide.” The lan- 
guage and imagery are, as befits the theme, dignified, and the metres 
deftly handled. Still, there are exceptions; pedestrian passages, 
such as “The stars and the dawn have for precedence striven,” 
“The window-saints fair flushes send”; halting lines such as “O 
Thou, Who bidd’st the jewel-dropt night.” “A Marriage Hymnal” 
is tastefully bound, and, for an inexpensive wedding present, few 
better books could be chosen. 





DRAMA. 


The latest addition to the Tutorial Press Series is “Shake- 
speare: Much Ado About Nothing.”? As edited by Mr. S. E. 
Goggin to meet the requirements of candidates for the London 
Matriculation, it leaves nothing to be desired. The subject of 
metre is very clearly explained. 


1. “Shakespeare: Much Ado about Nothing.” Edited by S. E. Goggin, 
M.A. Lond. London: W. B. Clive. 





The rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 


Note.—By a regrettable accident the name of the author— 
““S. Skelhorn”"—was omitted from the article on “ Socialism in 
Japan,” in the May issue of the Westminster Review.—Eb. 











